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FAIRY FENELLA 


AN IRISH STORY. 


I, 
THE DOVECOTE. 


“T WONDER what he is like. Old Peter says the Finn Hill 
car drove past the gate two hours ago. I suppose it is gone to 
meet him, and he must almost be arrived by this time.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Reby, he can’t be at Finn Hill for an hour yet,” 

“ Ah, well, patience, we shall see him to-morrow.” 

“I presume you girls are chattering about Mr, Sinclair; as 


though you had never seen a man in your lives,” interrupted a 


brisk, loud voice from the further end of Mrs, Drummond’s 
drawing-room. 

“You must admit that we do not see many men, Aunt Harriet, 
so we may be forgiven for being alittle curious about Mr, Sinclair. 
The sight of any stranger makes a break in the dead level of our 
existence.” 

The last speaker had been apparently buried in a book, and 
only joined in the conversation to protect her sisters from their 
aunt’s sarcasm. She raised a very attractive face as she spoke— 
a pretty, clever face, which was quite charming when she looked 
animated and happy, but was, in general, overclouded with dis- 
contented, useless repining at the dull life her fate condemned her 
to lead. Poor Josephine Drummond! She was neither painter 


.nor musician, she had no schools to teach, nor poor people to visit 


—her sisters did all that—no housekeeping to see after, because 
hér aunt and mother. managed the household, and nobody to tempt 
Jan.—vVOL. Ul. NO. XI". ® 
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her to undertake a household of her own, for the parish of Bally- 
shandra was the veritable Ultima Thule—a region shut out by 
ocean and mountain barriers from the civilised world. 
There was little to induce strangers to visit the place. If any 
came at ce ogo they came by invitation, and Josephince’s 
t 


aunt and mother did not care to invite = 

The girl was of a restless nature, and loved amusement, hence 
her habitual discontent. 

The young ladies who were so anxious to see the above-men- 
tioned Mr. Sinclair, were her younger sisters, pretty girls both of 
them, but not nearly so handsome as herself. 

The other occupant of the drawing-room was Aunt Harriet, a 
homely, middle-aged lady, whose careless dress seemed to testify 
to the world that she did not much care whether it admired her 
or not. 

“Oh, Harriet, you are so untidy,” was the frequent cry of her 
nieces; “your hair is hanging down, and you have a border of 
mud on your petticoat.” 

“Never mind, dears, never mind,” as one of them would dart 
upon her with a brush. “I am quite lovely, only don’t keep me. 

rs. M‘Auley is waiting for powders for her baby, and old Joe 
Donnel wants a cough bottle. Who has dared to touch my 
laudanum? Who can have been so presumptuous?” 

Aunt Harriet used to break away from her persecutors, and shut 
herself into her sanctum, whence she presently emerged with a 
bottle in each hand, looking more dishevelled than before. 

She was a famous physician, prided herself upon her skill in 
treating children’s ailments, kept a large stock a drugs on hand, 
was the idol of the country people, and the arch enemy of the 
dispensary doctor, who was very jealous of her interference in his 
province. 

It was not known that she had had a single romance in her life, 
but she was a very busy, and consequently a happy woman. She 
was a valuable sister to Mrs. Drummond, took care of her, helped 
with her housekeeping, looked after her children, who were dear 
to her as if they had been her own; bought, arranged, and mended 
the family wardrobes; kept the accounts, managed the garden and 
farm, and doctored the parish at large. 

With all these occupations, and her large, kind heart, homely, 
ungraceful Aunt Harriet was a much happier woman than her 
pretty niece Josephine, who could not cut out either work or 
amusement for herself. 

As the said Josephine made that remark about the expected 
arrival of Mr. Sinclair being a break in the monotony of their 
life, the drawing-room door was flung open, and the three Miss 
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O’Haras, of Ballyshandra Castle, the nearest neighbours and 
dearest friends of the Drummonds, fluttered in. 

All three were dressed in pale pink muslin dresses, with shawls 
thrown negligently over their plaits and chignons. 


They were of a very fair portion of good looks, but 
their secluded life had tended to make them more or less awkward 
and shy. 


Ellen O’Hara placed herself beside Sophy Drummond on the 
window-seat, while the other girls surrounded Aunt Harrict’s 
writing-table to discuss the forthcoming picnic. | 

“We have just run over to ask what provisions re intend 
taking to-morrow. Mamma is giving her orders, and she wants 
to know.” 

“ Chicken pie, acvemgeg’d tart, rice pudding,” began Aunt 
Earriet, fluently, when a loud commotion was heard without, 
shrieks of wild laughter and flying footsteps, and two girls of 
about sixteen, gauches and unformed, rushed to the open window, 
and having displaced the “lovers,” as Sophy and Ellen were 
facetiously termed, sprang into the room. 

“ The two Kates! Those irrepressible Kates, I declare. What 
mischief have they been up to now?” 

“No mischief, Aunt Harriet,” cried both maideps, as they 
reached the writing-table with flying tresses and torn petticoats. 
“Oh, Jane and Josephine, he is not come! The car is gone by 
without him.” 

“ How do you know?” from all the voices in the room. 

‘“‘'We have been hiding in the evergreens at the gate for the 
last half-hour to watch for the car. When we saw he wasn’t 
there, we shouted to M‘Pherson to stop, and he says the boat 
came in as usual at four, but no Mr. Sinclair on board, so he just 
drove home.” 

“What a pity! What shall we do about the picnic? It can’t 
be put off.” : 

“But you should not have spoken to M‘Pherson. What if he 
were to tell Mr. Fitzpatrick that the young ladies of the Lodge 
were on the watch for Mr. Sinclair,” suggested Josephine, in an 
annoyed tone. 

‘We don’t care! we don’t care!” from the two Kates, “ Let 
him think it was you and Jane. You're so foolish and particular, 
Josephine.” | 

“Come here, Kate Drummond,” called her aunt; “ you’ve torn 
your frock, and it’s the only one you have clean for to-morrow. 
Come here, and stand still while I put a stitch in it.” 

* What a pity,” repeated the young ladies once more, “It 
would have been the best excursion this year if he had come. He 
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and his brother and James, with Mr. Oliver, who, for a great 
wonder, has promised to come, would have made a nice sprinkling 
of gentlemen.” » 

“ But we shall have no good of Captain Sinclair, he will not 
leave Geraldine’s side, you Recs and as to James, all the world 
st that he cannot spare a word or thought for any one but 

u ° 

“Quite right, Josephine; still, the gentlemen improve the look 
of our party, and were Mr. Sinclair to come he would be obliged 
to talk to one of us.” 

As Jane O’Hara made this naive remark, each of the fair 
assembly was conscious of a fleeting wish that that distinguished 
young bite might be herself. It stood to reason that the guest 
could devote himself to only one; but the sisters and friends of 
that fortunate one would not feel a shade of jealousy or envy. 

Sophy and Ellen did not join in the speculation. It was little 
to them who might or might not be of the party to-morrow, for 
they would be sure of having one another, and would spend the 
day as they had spent many former days, in wandering about arm- 
in-arm, or sitting under a rock close together, away from the rest 
of the company. They did not envy Geraldine her Cecil Sinclair, 
or Lucy her devoted friend; and it troubled them very little that 
their romantic friendship furnished Mr. Fitzpatrick and others of 
their acquaintance with very choice amusement. 

The drawing-room was now almost quite full. Mrs, Drum- 
mond, a plump lady, still comely, who wore soft grey dresses and 
tasteful caps of lace, filled her own arm-chair, She was at work 
upon some knitting which her sister had put into her hands, before 
settling herself in the opposite chair to her evening task of making 
garments for the school children. 

The sofas were occupied by the young ladies, still engaged in 
discussing the expected arrival, and hoping he might yet come in 
time to su ply that little touch of excitement which their parties 
usually lacked. 

A soft, continuous murmur floated over from the window, and 
provoked Aunt Harriet to call out: 

“ Good gracious, what can you have to talk about, Sophy and 
Ellen? Do keep something for to-morrow. Come, be useful, 
here are little petticoats to make.” 

Ellen laughed, but good-natured, self-denying Sophy started 
forward, holding out her hand for the work. 

“T am quite ready to help you, Aunt Harriet.” 

“ Nonsense, child, I was only in jest. ‘There, go chatter to your 
heart's content.” 

The Castle and Lodge were so close together that five minutes 
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walk alone separated these ardent friends. The Drummonds were 
in straitened circumstances, so that the Lodge, a small house — 
standing in a pretty garden, rented from Mr. O'Hara, suited them | 
exactly. 8 

Mrs. Drummond, left a widow while her children were young, 
hit upon Ballyshandra when in search of a quiet locality where 
the necessaries of life were easily and cheaply obtained, In the 
first agony of her bereavement she had but one desire, and that 
was for quiet; and now that the grief was gone the love for 
seclusion formed in those sad times remained. 

The parish of Ballyshandra, a wild region on the coast of 
Ulster, triangular in shape, was clasped on two sides by arms of 
the Atlantic, and cut off on the third from the rest of the world 
by a range of gaunt, heather-crowned mountains, 

Mr. O'Hara, the hearty, easy-going landlord, his wife, one son 
and four daughters, whose ages ranged from sixteen to seven-and- 
twenty, and two maiden aunts,. Miss Mary O’Hara and Miss 
Georgie Allen, inhabited the Castle. ! 

It was a particularly easy-going establishment. There was 
money enough to supply every want of every member of the 
vente. but the family arrangements displayed little taste and 
less refinement. Rich velvet sofas and chairs harmonised badly 
with ink-stained table-covers and torn carpets, and caused thrifty 
Aunt Harriet to shake her head despondently whenever she 
entered the great reception-room. 

These minor short-comings, however, were more than atoned 
for by the harmony that reigned within the Castle walls. The 
first thought of each was how to please and serve the others. The 
best sight in the whole country was the goodwill that subsisted 
between Mary O’Hara, the master’s sister, and Georgie Allen, the 
sister of the mistress. | 

Miss Allen was.a gentle, elderly lady, fond of fancy-work and 
novel reading. Her friend, Miss O’Hara, was Mr. Oliver's as- 
sistant in every good work, and his very warm admirer. 

Mr, Oliver was a widower; a clever man, an interesting 
hae entirely devoted to the labours of his sacred calling, 

¢ lived near the church, about half-way between Ballyshandra 
and Finn Hill. Leaving the bevy of maidens whom we have 
introduced to the reader, to their innocent and moderate hopes of 
coming pleasure, it behoves us to turn our attention to the Fitz- 
patricks of Finn Hill, around whom the real interest of our story 


will circle. 
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Il. 


A YOUNG HERO. 


Tue front avenue at Finn Hill was a sombre place on the 
_ brightest summer day: the rows of gigantic fir-trees at either side 
of the carriage drive, with their huge, red, flaky stems, and dark 
crowns that reminded you of plumes upon a hearse, gave an air of 
gloom and mystery to the spot, in spite of the sunshine which lay 
in golden lines across the path between the trees, lighting up 
many a cushion of moss and ivy, spangled over with speedwell 
and wood-sorrel. 

Very few carriages ever drew up before the rambling old house 
at the end of the avenue. Mr. Fitzpatrick hated society. He had 
been a shy, somewhat misanthropical young man, too indolent to 
bring people round him from a distance, or even to cultivate the 
few county families thinly scattered over the neighbourhood at 
five, eight, or twelve miles distance from Finn Hill. 

His wife had been an invalid from the time of her youngest 
child’s birth—too suffering to care to combat his misanthropy—so 
the Fitzpatricks had gradually slipped out «f people’s regard, and 
except Mr. Oliver, the Drummonds, the O’Haras, and the poor at 
their gates, few knew them, or cared to know about them. Of the 
four sons, two had emigrated to Australia, and two were in India: 
they had escaped from their father’s authority as early as they 
could, The two daughters, Geraldine and Lucy, were the youngest 
of the family. Both were quiet, lady-like girls, with slender figures, 
grey eyes, and fair hair. We sce them first on the evening of Mr. 
Sinclair’s expected arrival, under very favourable auspices. 

Geraldine, the brightest in looks and manner, had just returned 
from Dublin engaged to Captain Cecil Sinclair, a handsome young 
officer, of some private means. 

They were to be married in a few days, and could as yet hardly 
realise the blissful promise of the future. Lucy Fitzpatrick was 
almost as happy as the young lovers: she was glad that such joy 
had come to beautify her sister’s life; for Geraldine had already 
begun to weary of the seclusion in which they lived at Finn Hill. 

She hoped her dear sister would lead a pleasant, stirring exist- 
ence, and was quite sure she would make troops of friends; that 
she was but Geraldine’s pale shadow she knew well. Gerry’s eyes 
were much bluer, her cheeks rosier, her skin fairer, and her hair 
more abundant. ci 


Such castles as Lucy built were all for Geraldine’s occupancy ! 
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But the pleasurable emotions that brightened Lucy’s pale cheeks, 
and made her less grave than usual, were not altogether caused by 
Geraldine’s good 2 at Her father’s ward, James Galbraith, 
lately arrived from college for the long vacation, was walking 
beside her up and down the fir-tree avenue. Finn Hill had been 
his home as long as he could remember, and Mr, and Mrs, Fitz- 
patrick and the two girls had stood to him in the place of parents 
and sisters. 

He loved the sisters, and always came home to them with a zest 
that had been yearly increasing ever since he and they had given 
up building huts in the wood, and running races on the lawn, and’ 
had commenced the more advanced pleasures of erecting castles in 
the air, or discussing the merits of favourite books. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick called the lad priggish and unmanly, and 
er ri at him for liking the girls’ company better than shooting 
and fishing. 

The old gentleman had a mean opinion of books. 

“His money might have pushed him on in life,” he used to 
complain to Mrs. Fitzpatrick; “ but there, the foolish fellow goes 
frittering it away on folly, Do you know what he did with that 
twenty pounds he asked me for the other day? He laid it out on 
books, Ah, you stare! He did, by my soul! Every penny of 
it! The ‘Latin Fathers’ at a pound a ec Ate Stuff and rubbish ! 
Mark me, that boy will end ignominiously by being a curate.” 

“ Very foolish of him, indeed, Henry,” would Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
answer, raising her head languidly from her sofa-cushions, “ He 
is wild about that library of his; but he will gain sense. Remember 
he is not quite one-and-twenty.” 

“ He’s a downright donkey.” 

“Qh! Henry, my dear, how can you? James -has talent that 
must bring him into notice. He won't be a curate long.” 

“Talent has he? I never could see it. He can talk fast 
enough. Your black coats are all good at that, but it’s only talk. 
He hasn’t an ounce of practical cleverness.” 

Perhaps on the whole Mr. Fitzpatrick judged his ward more 
correctly than did the ladies of his family. His wife roused her- 
self to take James’s part on these occasions, and Geraldine sup- 
ported her mother’s arguments with eager words and kindling 
glances. Lucy alone was silent, but a tender smile played on her 
grave mouth, and a certain proud confidence lit up her face, for a 
belief in James’s talent, oF iy and loftiness of purpose was the 
very first article in her creed. 

She felt perfectly contented as she paced up and down the fir- 
tree avenue that evening. For six weeks at least gloomy old Finn 
Hill would be the most charming spot on earth to her, and after 
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that—well !—there would be the books they had read together, 
his sayings to be thought over, and the excitement about his 
examination, the grand struggle for the two gold medals which he 
had set his heart on winning. She was too reserved to show all 
her pleasure either by word or manner, but James knew that he 
might talk of himself and his hopes without exhausting her patience 
or lessening her devotion. 

His guardian was unsympathising, and rather despised college 
triumphs. Mrs. Fitzpatrick and Geraldine were indeed very 
affectionate and kind, but Lucy, his own firm ally, understood him 
so thoroughly, that perhaps he might be pardoned for his little 
egotism while she formed his sole audience. 

He was describing his latest success as they paced up and down 
the avenue. 

“When we got out of the hall, a lot of the fellows came con- 
gratulating, and wondering how I could stick to work so closely as 
to take first honours three times running. I put them off by say- 
ing, ‘I may just as well work hard as idle hard, you know. But 
I didn’t tell the whole truth about my reading, Lucy.” 

“ And what would the whole truth have been?” 

“Why, that I have a friend who is always encouraging me to 
do my best.” 

“You might say two friends, James, for I’m sure Geraldine has 
always encouraged you to work.” 

“J did not mean Geraldine. I thought only of you. You have 
helped me more than I can say. True, that Geraldine might spirit 
a man up to anything, and J dare say she will make Sinclair do 


just what she pleases.” 


“ She will fire her knight with ardour for the combat, and clasp 
on his armour when he goes forth to fight the battles of his 
country,” said Lucy, laughing. 

“And you—you will send your knight forth to bloodless 
victories—victories to be won by the pen and by the brain.” 

“ Yes,” said Lucy, in tones more earnest, stopping short in her 
walk, and looking full at her companion—“ yes, James, you will 
be a soldier of the Cross. You will fight our Lord’s battles.” 

She spoke with enthusiasm—enthusiasm called forth by a feel- 
ing which was more deeply seated in her breast than any earthly 
ove. 

“That’s true, Lucy. I am to be Christ’s soldier, and I trust I 
shall be a good one. Won't you always encourage me to fight 
His battles. Promise that you will help me forward as long as we 
both live.” 

“ Yes,” replied she, gravely, “I shall try to help you as long as 
we both live.” 
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They paced up and down the avenue in silence. Both young 
faces looked more thoughtful than faces that have seen but twenty 
years usually do. | 

James, the more versatile of the two, was the first to recover 
himself. . 

“Next November will be the grand pull, Lucy; it'll be stiff 
work reading for the medals.” 

“ But well worth the labour, James; for I suppose nothing will 
seem difficult to you after that. I should dearly like to go through 
the ethical course with you. What hokey sermons you will 
write by-and-bye.” 

“Shall they be like Mr. Oliver’s?’ asked he, smiling. 

“Tf you teach and preach as well as Mr. Oliver, I shall be 
satisfied, but you must not try to copy any one; you are sure to 
strike out a line for yourself.” a 

“Mary O’Hara would advise me to emulate Mr. Oliver’s per- 
fections, social, moral, and intellectual; so would your mother, and 
— Allen, and every lady except yourself within a circuit of ten 
miles.” 

“T prefer you as you are,” she said, simply. 

- And vide is the approval I covet !” di 

The family party spent their evenings in tht dining-room, a 
very large apartment, built by some old Fitzpatrick who had been 
neither misanthropical nor stingy, for the purpose of entertaining 
the county, and many a boisterous revel had taken place in it in 
former days, when the short-waisted ladies and powdered gentle- 
men who now looked down from the walls were in the flesh. 

These portraits, hanging so closely together that the paper wos 
almost entirely hidden, gave the room a quaint, gloomy book. 

Among the male Fitzpatricks there were officers in the army 
and navy, and old country squires, some of them wearing a discon- 
tented and peevish air, like the present owner of Finn Hill. 
Among their female companions were blooming faces resembling 
Geraldine’s, and delicate complexions like Lucy’s, but the prevail- 
ing expression of all was one of great gravity. 

James Galbraith used to wonder why they all looked so sad, 
and amused himself and the girls by inventing a history more or 
less romantic for each of the family portraits. Geraldine told him 
he need not trouble himself to search for any other reason than the 
fate which had placed Finn Hill in the parish of Ballyshandra, at 
the foot of frowning mountains, and shrouded it in trees. She 
declared that she was stifled, and if Cecil Sinclair had not appeared 
upon the scene, must soon have put an end to herself from sheer 
ennui. 


But Mr. Fitzpatrick would as readily have chopped off a finger 
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Here our 
Mr. and Mrs. Fi 
i with an amused smi 


us if they saw us settling ourselves to whist in this systematic way 
_ ing, in fact, to make a night of it?” 

O’Hara would sigh gently over ueyand Mr. Oliver 
would be sure to tell of the mischief he has known cards do; but 
Miss Allen would look on indulgently, and tell us how she used 
to play whist with the artillery officers from the fort, when she 
lived with her brother at Tullyogue. Poor Miss Georgie,” con- 
tinued she, laughing, “ how glad she is cf an opportunity of talk- 
ing of those halcyon days!” 

“We called there to-day, James, while you were shut up in 
the study,” observed Lucy. “ Cecil had to return George O’Hara’s 
so we drove over.” 


ae You took him to the Dovecote, Mies Geraldine?” asked 
r father. 

“Did he see the talc drawings that ‘a gentleman’ brought Miss 
Georgie from India?’ inquired James. 

“Yes, yes!” la aay Dara cee 
sa soar! _ O’Hara’s sketch-book, with Mr. Oliver in 

surplice 

“ Far better than that, he saw Mr. Oliver himself. Mary met 
him at the school, and inveigled him home with her, under pre- 
tence of wanting to learn the Greek alphabet.” 

“No pretence,” interrupted Lucy. “ Poor Mary studies with 
wo eRe cone ee en ee 
said, ‘ Women ought to know something classics, if only to 
fit them to be intelligent listeners while men are mnmitihie? 80 
ne ne eee eee 

“ Lucy, sarcastic and severe !” 


Lucy coloured a little. 








its, like but middle-aged women, 
who should as O’Haray Miss Allen, Aunt 


asked Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in amazement. 
“You listen to every foolish thing he says as if it- were gospel; 
i the rest, 1 declare it is perfectl 
— the way they run after him. Oliver is all very wa 
; pit, or readi but he can’t open his lips in private 
life wi sho he is eaten up with vanity; and he is 
positively ished if a man ventures to differ from him.” 

“Indeed, my dear, he is looked up to by all the clergy.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick did not deign to notice his wife’s last remark. 

“ Miss O'Hara will give up Greek when she has caught him, 
you'll see. You coax and flatter us till we make fools of ourselves, 
and then there’s an end of it. Take you care, Sinclair, when 
Geraldine wants to know all about your medal, and the gallant 
90th, &c. &c. That was the way her mother cajoled me. It 
was wonderful what an interest she took in swedes and Aberdeens, 
and aftergrass; and how dutifully she went to cattle shows, to see 
my short-horns. You remember, my dear?” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick looked back thirty years, to the days when she 
was as ardently in love with her fractious spouse as poor Mary 
with Mr. Oliver, or her own Geraldine with Cecil; and she 
sighed gently. She was recalled to the present by Mr. Fitz- 

ick’s indignant inquiry, “ What the devil she meant by play- 
ing 90 carelessly ?” 

The party at the card-table had finished their rubber, and their 
voices were going again while James dealt. 

“You came on the tapis at Ballyshandra, James.” 

“Did I, Geraldine? I hope I met with favourable notice?” 
“T can’t say you did. Mr, Oliver asked how you had been 
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“ And as she said it, she gazed at him with humble admiration, 
while he condescendingly accepted her worship. Oh, it was a 
rare sight, and I wish you had seen Lucy’s face; it was anything 
but meek and gentle at that moment.” 

An hour later the sisters were in Geraldine’s room—one reading, 


a They were alone at that end of the 
. an 


house. . Fitzpatrick were in ‘their bedroom in the 
other wing, and the young men had retired to James’s study for 
their customary smoke. The girls had no other company than 
the owls, who sat in the ivy pillar close to the window, which was 
thrown to let sweet gales from the lime-blossoms and clover 
float fitfully in. 

Geraldine moved quickly about the room, laying her goods and 
chattels in their proper places; now playing with her precious 
emerald ring before restoring it to its white velvet bed, now 
leaning far out of the window to inhale the pleasant odours of 
garden and meadow. 

“Lucy, isn’t this room delightful in the summer; so different 
from the winter aspect?” 

Yes, dear,” replied Lucy, looking up from her Bible, “ every- 
thing is calm and tranquil now, even those grim tapestry figures 
look rather cheerful than otherwise; but on a winter's night, 
what with the tapping of the ivy against the panes, like ar 
Poe’s ‘ Raven,’ and the owls hooting, it is a dreary place.” 

“Well, there’s the same difference between my life now, and 
my life six months ago. I did not know Cecil then, and thought 
it most unlikely I should ever have a hero of any description ; 
now I have a more glorious hero than I pictured in my wildest 
dreams.” 

“ He is a darling fellow, my dear.” | 

“T put you out of the question, darling,” proceeded Geraldine, 
irrelevantly, “because you have always had a hero. Your life 
seems so nicely planned out for you; but what had I to hope 



































“ Not than you. Cecil wouldn’t think so, at all events.” 

“ Ah! there’s a over Cecil’s eyes when.he looks at me, 
which, to tell the truth, I do not wish dispelled. I'll ask Josephine 
to stay with me by-and-bye, and have Cecil’s brother officers to 
meet set She would be sure to marry if she were seen.” 

“ Perhaps Mr. Sinclair may take a fancy to her: What a pity 
he is not here, to go with us to the picnic to-merrow.” 

“Listen! I surely hear wheels on the avenue. Yes, Lucy, that 
must be Mr. Sinclair; better late than never. I wish I had not 
undressed. Do go and tell Cecil; he was greatly disappointed at 
his brother’s non-arrival.” 

Lucy found the two young men already in the hall. James 
was removing the iron bar from the door. A tall man jumped 
from the car, and hurried towards Cecil with outstretched 

“Well, Cecil, and Henry, old fellow,” were the warm, if 
laconic, greetings re by the brothers, __ 

Lucy, in the background, was observing that Mr. Sinclair was 
much older than Cecil; that he had the same fine dark eyes, but 
that whereas Cecil’s weres parkling with honest light-heartedness, 
his were unsettled, and shot out fitful flashes that startled the 
beholder. The prevailing expression of his face was deep melan- 
choly, his cheeks were thin and haggard, and grey streaks mingled 
thickly in his black hair and beard. 

She knew something of the man’s history. Cecil had told her 
that he hardly expected his brother to come to his wedding, and 

t it a wonderful compliment his promising to do so, for he 
had lived in com retirement since a great sorrow which had 
befallen him, and completely changed his nature. He was a man 
capable of an ardent attachment, and one of those unhappy people 
who never forget anything. His story was this. He was on the 
point of being married to a beautiful girl, who seemed devoted to 
him. The wedding-day arrived, the bridegroom and his friends 
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were ready; but the bride was gone. She had eloped in the 
night with the bridegroom’s dearest friend. 

Thereupon he retired to his gloomy mansion—Desert, as it was 
not i iately named—and from that =| until the present 
moment had hardly seen a human face. Cecil, indeed, paid him 
an occasional visit; but he was soon obliged to rejoin his regiment. 

“The Sinclairs are very strange people,” was the dictum of the 
county Waterford—that jovial, rollicking county, in midst of 
which Desert lay, with its moping squire, living like a hermit in 
his cell. The merry, hunting country gentlemen lowered their 
voices as they spoke of the present owner’s grandfather, and pre- 
dicted that Mr. Sinclair’s “a would be something like his. - 

‘He hates anything jolly, since his trouble,” said Cecil, when 
telling the sisters the above story. “He used to be the dearest 
and kindest old fellow in the world, but that disappointment 
unsettled him completely. If he should be at all queer, you must 
bear with him, poor fellow, for my sake.” 

Lucy thought over what Cecil had said, when she met Mr. 
Sinclair in the hall—thought of it with gentlest pity, and did 
not wonder that his face was so gloomy and his manner so 
distrait. 

“Ts this young lady to be my sister?” asked he, as he bowed 
courteously to Lucy, whom he perceived, now that his eyes were 
growing accustomed to the dim light of the bedroom candles. 

“No, old fellow; this is Lucy—my sister to be—Miss Lucy 
Fitzpatrick. Geraldine is gone to bed. You are so late, you 
see.” 

“T hope all may go well with you, Cecil. Perhaps your luck 
may be better than mine, but don’t be too sure. For God’s sake 
don’t be too sure,” cried he, hurrying out his words in an incoherent 
manner. | 

“My dear Henry that is an odd speech. My luck has been 
first-rate hitherto! Come, you must be dead tired after travelling 
all day. James and I were having a smoke——” 

“ No, no,” cried’ Lucy, awaking to the duties of her position. 
“Your brother must have supper first, and he must see papa. I 
shall call papa.” 

She fled up the ghostly staircase, and made her way to her 
father’s room. She found him re-dressing himself, preparatory 
to descending to receive his guest. He was anathematising him 
heartily the while for not coming at a reasonable hour. It took 
the old gentleman some minutes to compose his sour countenance 
into a hospitable expression of welcome. His thin lips were more 
suited to sharp — than to gracious words. Supper was at 
length laid in the dining-room, and the traveller sat down to 
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refresh himself with cold meat and wine, attended by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, Lucy, Cecil, and James. 

A strange wedding guest was Mr. Sinclair, as James could 
not help remarking. He eat and drank sparingly, notwithstand- 
ing his long journey. His. manner, moreover, was excitable, and 
he sometimes relapsed into silence and seemed lost in a melancholy 
reverie, until ed to a consciousness of his surroundings by 
some question of his host, on which he would give an awkward 
laugh, and return an answer wide of the mark. 

His brother looked disturbed and startled, as he was obliged to 
come again and again to his aid. 

“You are almost a kinsman of my house,” said the old man, 
pompously. You should do my wine more justice.” 

r. Sinclair replied to this flourish with a low bow, and a 
muttered something which sounded like “too great honour, fair 
sister-in-law; congratulate them both when the wedding’s over.” 

Then, in a err tone: | 

“Desert is a fine old place—acres of plantation—all Cecil's, for 
I shan’t marry now. Your daughter is making a good match, 
though people do say there’s a screw loose among the Sinclairs. 
You understand?’ And he tapped his forehead significantly. 
“They say so, but they’re all wrong, you know—quite mistaken.” 

“T do not understand, sir,” replied Mr. Fitzpatrick, severely and 
inquisitively. 

“Hold your tongue, Henry, and don’t be a donkey,” cried poor 
Cecil, the cold perspiration breaking out upon him. 

. Why should I hold my tongue? I suppose you think I am 
mad.” : 

“He is over-tired, sir,” whispered Cecil, in a deprecating tone, 
to the indignant host. “He had better come with Galbraith and 
me to the study and have a smoke.” 

“Very well, just as you piease. I hope he may be better in the 
morning. Drunk, decidedly, although he was so abstemious at 
supper,” muttered he, as he went up-stairs to bed, having put out 
the candles. “Strange, boorish young man. He seems to fancy 
ref are paying the Fitzpatricks an honour. I don’t half like 

m.” 
wee sat up in bed when Lucy returned to her room to 

“ Well, Lucy, what is he like? Will he do for Josephine?” 

“Tam not sure. He is handsome, and I should imagine very 
clever, but he is very odd. I won’t say more. You must form 
your own opinion.” 
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LOVE-MAKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


WueEn Fred Daly came of age he found himself the proprietor 
of a fine estate in the County Cork, and the inheritor of an im- 
memorial hatred for the owner of the adjoining property, Squire 
Castleton, of Castleton Hall. The origin of the feud between the 


two families was so exceedingly remote, that young Daly had - - 


never thought of inquiring into the nature of it. His father had 
often impressed upon him that it was a duty which he owed to 
himself and to his ancestors never to speak to one of the Castletons. 
His mother died shortly after his birth, He was about leaving 
school when his father departed this life, and having dutifully 
attended the funeral of his sire, he was sent by his guardians to 
Trinity rp i Dublin. He remained at this seat of learning till 
the period of his minority had expired, when he punctually 
abandoned the groves of Academus for a residence in the county 
of the groves of Blarney. He entered upon the possession of his 
estates amid the enthusiastic demonstrations of a delighted 
tenantry,.and commenced the congenial occupation of “ living like 
a gentleman.” 

Young Daly was probably as indiscreet a squire as could be 
found in the whole of Munster. The most alarming indiscretion 
which he committed after his installation was that of falling 
desperately in love with the only daughter of his hereditary enemy, 
Castleton. This glaring impropriety entailed a number of minor 
indiscretions, such as clandestine meetings, secret communications, 
and a whole train of other proceedings incidental to the situation. 
Kate Castleton approved highly of the young squire’s suit, and 
aided him in planning secret excursions, a obtaining private 
interviews.in a way that was perfectly marvellous, and reflected 
the highest credit on her French education. Old Castleton had 
been kept completely in the dark, and six months after the first 
meeting of the lovers, had no more suspicion of their loves than 
you had before you commenced reading this story. 

Daly was throwing some shawls and rugs into a two-car boat 


that was half on the strand and half in the water. His man Mike 


was fixing a gig-cushion in the stern. 
“Will yer honour want me wid ye?” said Mike. ” 
“Oertamly not. You may go to the devil till nine o'clock.” 


“Thank yer honour; but as that same ould gintleman lives in a 


mighty dhry place, p’raps ye’d be after givin’ me the price av 
lookin’ what time it 1s by Dinny Moran’s clock on the way.” 
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. “Ts everything in? the gun and the prog?” 

“ Every mortial thing, sor.” 

“Then shove her off.” 

In a few minutes Fred mer was pulling along the edge of the 
“ bay,” as the natives call the long, narrow strip of salt water that 
runs inland from the sea. He had pulled about a mile when he 
came to a little creek, for which he made. As the boat bumped 
en the pebbles, Kate Castleton emerged from some convenient 
recess, and ran to meet her lover, who had jumped from the boat. 
She was a very fascinating girl of the true Insh type, improved 
by French polish. She was suitably arrayed in a yachting éostume 
of blue serge, with the accompanying white collar of impossible 
width, and the miniature sailor’s fics: She wore a nautical hat 
over a coiffure of rich brown hair, and her expressive features were 
lit up by a pair of soft blue eyes. , 

Having enacted the ceremonies and indulged in the observa- 
tions which are, I am informed, common to all such meetings, 
Daly lifted his lover into the boat, and was soon pulling out 
towards the middle of the “bay.” Having got to a sufficient dis- 
tance, he rigged up the little mast, and taking his seat beside Kate 
in the stern-s the boat sped merrily over the placid water. 

“It’s such an age since I saw you, Kate.” 

“ Oh! a dreadful long time,” said Kate. 

s And in reality it’s only a short time, you know, for I saw you 
ae But I’m Resell to death in this place when you're not 
with me.” | 

“And I’m sure Pm far more miserable than you; you have 
your dogs, and your pipes, and your gun—lI have nothing.” 

‘Qh yes you have. You have yourself; what more could you 
want a a looking-glass? and I have no doubt you possess 
several.” 

Kate tossed her head and turned away from her lover; he was 
obliged to pass his arm round her waist and restore her good 
humour by a kiss. It really is wonderful the objection women 
have to the mention of a looking-glass. , 

“Where are you going to take me this evening, Fred?” 

“The voyage, my lovely skipper, which has so auspiciously 
commenced, will be one of great interest. We will ight out 
to the Wreck Rock, and then, if you’re not too tired, and if it’s 
not too late, we'll tack round by ‘The Stags’ at Townsend harbour, 
and then—sorrowful to relate—home again !” 

“But isn’t it very rough out there?—and this is such a tiny 
boat, Fred,” asked Kate, timidly. 

“Out there ae I had it settled on pur~ 

, Cc ; 
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pose; and as for this craft, why it’s a perfect Noah’s Ark, without 
the beasts.” 

The boat glided on softly through the quiet water, that hissed 
and bubbled at the prow. Kate sat silently gazing at the sea-birds 
as —, their white wings in the gol soe om of the setting 
sun. Fred was gazing at his own ay in the wide blue 
eyes of the girl ae so dearly. at more could be desired 
in life? And Kate felt that, for her she had reached the 


climax of enjoyment and content. It was a moment of great - 


bliss and sentimentality. Fred’s eyes wandered down from the 
lovely face to one of the gilt buttons on Kate’s jacket; there was 
evidently something on his mind. 

“Kate,” he whispered, in soft tones. 

“Yes, Fred.” 

“May I smoke?” 

“Of course you may.” 

“Will you smoke? I have two pipes. I wish you would. It 
would be so sympathetic, you know.” 

“Oh, Fred, how can you? The nasty thing, I wouldn’t touch 
it,” she exclaimed, as Daly drew a short black “cutty” from his 
pocket; “but if you make me a tiny cigarette, I'll take just one 
puff to oblige you.” 

The cigarette having been manufactured with great care and the 

ipe filled, the enamoured pair again relapsed into silence, Fred 
* ing dreamily through the clouds of bird’s-eye at Kate’s dainty 
little puffs from the cigarette. 

Meanwhile the boat was steadily nearing Wreck Rock, so called 
from the fact that “a goodly ship” had ne to pieces there a 
hundred years back—a » ul incident off which aly took care 
not to remind Kate. The rock, or group of rocks, had a grim ap- 

ce, standing black and solitary in the mouth of the “ bay.” 

e sea-birds called plaintively over it, and the water broke at its 
base with a monotonous growl. On the face of the rocks, looking 
towards the open sea, a large angular cave drank in the swell of 
the waves as they swept up. This was believed by the simple 
fisher-folks to be an entrance to purgatory, and was known by a 
few of them to open into the basin-like centre of the crags. 

The boat with its happy occupants was now at the only landing- 

on the shore side. Down went the little sail noiselessly, and 
in @ moment, for Fred had the sail rigged on a plan of his own, so 
that he could command both it and the rudder at pleasure. The 
cigarette was out, but the pipe was working like a furnace as the 
boat glided smoothly into the narrow inlet. Daly lifted Kate from 
the hoat, lowered the mast, pulled the craft into a sheltered fissure, 
and secured it. He then proceeded to help Kate across the outer 
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rocks, and arrived without accident at the hollow centre space 
which Daly termed a nest. 

“Now, Kate, isn’t it beautiful?” 

“T confess I don’t like it, Fred. Where does this great big hole 
lead to?” 

“ Well, not to heaven—it’s the entrance of a cave which 
4 people on the shore believe is connected with the other 

ce.” 

x Oh, how very dreadful. It’s like a horrible Jack the Giant 
Killer story.” 

Kate gave a little theatrical shudder. me eS 

“Tm so sorry you don’t like it. I thought it was awfully jolly 
or I would not have brought you. Look at the beautiful view 
of—well of the azure sce tu Hallo, it’s not very azure now. 
By Jove—what a change all in a moment. It looks like a 
sprinkle.” 

A large drop fell upon Kate’s cheek at that moment. 

“This is terrible,” she said, gazing at the black rocks. “I’m 
sure it’s going to thunder—I feel it is. Oh Fred, dear Fred, do 
take me back.” 

“ But my darling we must wait until the shower passes over— 
have another pipe—I mean cigarette—meantime let us get into the 
mouth of this old cave.” 

“ No, no, Fred!” cried Kate, shrinking back, “ I don’t like it— 
its worse than the rain,” 

“ Well, here’s a place?’ and they crept into a sheltered nook 
formed by large boulders. 

Kate, with Fred’s outer jacket wrapped over her head and round 
her shoulders, nestled closely to her lover’s side. Presently the 
rain came pelting down in heavy ——— es on the rocks 
and hissing in the sea—the thunder muttered at a distance. By- 
and-bye a bright flash lit up the metallic dullness all around. Kate 
shuddered, and hid her face in Fred’s waistcoat. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, dear,” whispered the swain, encouragingly, 
“it’s only like shooting off a lot of guns. Cheer up like a good 
fllow—t mean girl—it’s nearly over now.” 

Kate only pressed more closely to him with her arms tightly 
clasped ne his, as though she dreaded being dragged away. 
The dark clouds had deusd in with rapidity, and from the place 
of shelter nothing was visible but the vast stretch of blue-black 
cloud, tinged here and there with a dull copper light that spoke of 
a heavy storm. The evening had grown as dark as night—flash 
after ‘dash, aud peal after peal, were accompanied by rain that 
came down in torrents» Fortunately the lovers were crouching on 
a raised piece of stone, which kept them out of the pools that on 
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20 
every side were rapidly filling—and were tolerably well 
sheltered by the ransom pillars and roof of broken rock. 

Kate nestled like a scared little bird. Fred looked wistfully 
imto the dark mouth of the cave and smoked like a 
ve Before long the storm had expended its fury; the 

and the gloom was unbroken ~ oa flashes. But 


the rain poured down with renewed violence like tears after a spent 
passion. .% 
“ Are you better, Kate ?” 


“Yes, dear Fred. You're good and kind to protect me, and I 
love you so much. I only wish papa would try ”—utterance was 
checked by sobs—but the lady’s meaning was evident. 

“ He’s sure to come round some day. Something’s sure to 
happen to change his hostility—and if something doesn’t happen— 
why we must run away, that’s all. 

ere was a pause. 

“ You're sure you love me, Kate?” 

oe RE her uncomfortable position, flung her arms 
round Fred’s neck. Both suddenly started out of this embrace. 

~“ Hush !” said Kate, trembling, “ what’s that noise?” 

“JT don’t know—my own—I thought it was a boat landing on 
the far side of the rock—only it sonia in the cave. That would 
be impossible, I fancy.” 

“ Qh perhaps it’s pa come to look for me!” 

“‘ Begorrah that’s the hardest night I’ve been out in this many 
a day, this rain ’ud damp the powdher av O’Connell himself. Bad 
cess to thim limpets. Bring up the bottle, Paudeen.” 

A voice was heard distinctly in the cave uttering these words. 
Kate gave a faint scream, but Daly placed his fingers on her lips 
and whispered in her ear: 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t let them hear you, Kate. They’re 
smugglers, and we mustn’t see them. When wecan move without 
por noticed we'll slip down to the boat. Keep up your heart, 

ng.” 

Paix, Dan,” said the voice in the cave, “it’s a bad night to 
sind a man to the other world in.” | 

“The worse the betther,” was the hoarse reply. “Hasn t he 
been robbin’ the poor right an’ left—what’s takin’ rint, only 
robbin’.” 

“ Divil a ha’porth else, Roddy—but what’s the plan av the 
play to-night ?” 

“‘ Nothin’ till the gun’s dhry. Bad manners to thim ould flints, 
Plase God we'll have a choice av some nice muzzles whin we get 
in at the Hall. But listen to me, boys (Dan pass the crathur thi 
way)—whin ye get up to the Hall, two av yez must stick to the 
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boat—that manes Paudeen an’ Dinnis, (Dinnis, ma bouchal, are ye 
listenin’ to me?) while the rest av yez go up to the house and do 
the work. And remimb<r ould Castleton’s to be as dead as a red 
herrin’ afore ye lave.” 

“‘ No resurrections, eh, Roddy?” ejaculated one of the humorous 


“Quld Castleton sh in the room near the green-house— 
nice an’ convaynient. No up-stairs. He was made for stretchin’ 
—be the powers he was.” 

. re going to murder papa,” gasped Kate, in a stifled 
voice. 

She uttered the words and fell back in a deep faint. Fred felt 
her hands and face, they were deadly cold. What was to be done? 

“ At all hazards I must get the start of these villains,” thought 
he. “ Kate, Kate, wake up!” 

No answer. He could no longer pay attention to the conversa- 
tion in the cave. The rain oe ceased, and a calm as still as the 
storm had been violent reigned on the sea. The moon was not up, 
but - pale diffused light of the stars made near objects quite 
VIS1Die. 

“‘ Heavens, what a position,” thought Fred, “ within a few yards 
of a den of devils—and Kate almost dead with fright.” 

He saw there was nothing for it but to make for the boat, so 
closing his teeth with a determined clench, he folded Kate in his 
arms and began to trawl cautiously over the rocks. It was hard 
work, And once or twice when his foot slipped on a piece of sea- 
weed, he imagined all was over with him. At last he reached the 
boat. He laid Kate in the stern and covered her with his coats. 
All the shawls and coverings were saturated with rain. 

“ Better she should be unconscious than in terror,” he thought, 
as he kissed her icy lips. 

He thea looked at the gun. It was full of water. So was the 
ae horn. What was to be done if they should discover 

im? He must only trust to Providence, as it was clearly im- 
possible to keep his powder dry. 

He drew the boat gently into free water, and commenced the 
work that cost him more strain of nerve and muscle than all the 
spurts he had ever been applauded for at college races, He was 
attempting to achieve the feat of motion without noise. Ever 
creak of the. rowlocks, every gurgle and gush of the water teste 
the perspiration stand upon his forehead. He stopped at every 
dozen yards, and strained his ear for any sound from the rock that 
was now falling by slow degrees into his wake. He could catch 
no sound but the wailing of birds, whose roosting had been de- 
layed by-the storm. Again and again he rested on his oars to let 
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the water settle about the boat, until he had left Wreck Rock a 
hundred yards—it seemed a hundred miles—behind. He began 
to breathe more freely. He settled down to his work, the oars 
were drawn with steady force, the boat sprang forward with a 
bound as if glad to be freed from its slow, drawling peer. Fred 
felt almost inclined to shout with relief at the success of his caution. 
His good fortune was not to be long-lived. He had not made 
‘another hundred yards when a boat shot out from the cave side of 
Wreck Rock. By straining his eyes he could discern that it was 
a heavy fishing-boat, and from the phosphorescent sparkle on the 
water that it was pulled with four oars. He had but a small start 
for a three mile race at such tremendous odds. But any issue was 
a relief from the silent suspense. He gave way, and pulled for 
his very life, for the attempt at caution was useless. They saw 
him distinctly, and were in hot pursuit. 

“ Hould yer ground till we come up, or be the powers yer dead 
men whoever yez are !” was shouted from the pursuing craft. 

Fred pulled with all his strength, and his little boat dashed 
through the water, leaping and twisting at a furious rate. He 
could hear the oars of the chasing boat dip and rise with the long, 
deep strokes of the salt-water rowers. hat would all his river 
accomplishments avail against such ponderous machinery ? 

“ Hould!” again shouted the voice from the fishing-boat, near 
and louder. “ Av yez don’t hould be jabers I’ll shoot yez!” 

Kate started up with a wild look, and cried: 

“Fred, Fred! where are you? Oh, what dreadful place is this? 
Have they killed papa?” 

Fred answered om as best he could, pulling the while : 

“ All — on you, Kate, darling. You must be -calm, and 
save your life—and my life—and everybody's, but those dogs that 
are c us.” 

“Twill, Fred,” she answered, faintly. “I thought you were 
taken away, and I was awfully frightened.” 

She sank down again into the bottom of the boat. 

The pursuers were fast gaining, and there was still a long stretch 
of water to be passed before Castleton Hall was reached. Fred’s 

h was feeling the strain of the wild, unusual work. 
“ Kate!” he Bespet 
“Yes, Fred. Can I help you? Do let me try. I am quite 


“Te. 
“Open the locker and get my flask.” 
She did as he bade her. 


“Pour some brandy into my mouth. I fear we have a bad 


chance of home.” 
He gulped down some of the brandy she held to him. 
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“Take some yourself,” he said, as he began to pull with new 
vigour. 

She touched the flask to her lips, but was too much excited to 
let any pass them. 

“Let me try and help you to row.’ 

“Impossible! I must keep at it, or all hopeisover. Take the 

un, it’s wet, and can’t hurt you. If they overtake us, and lay 
hold of the gunwale, strike their hands with the big end.” 

Kate caught up the gun, and grasped the barrel in her little 
white fingers with a determined grip. The two boats dashed on. 
Not a word from either. The water-fowl alone shrieked out a 
complaint as the sound of the plunging oars disturbed them, but 
after a little flapping and cackling they were soon at rest again. 
Fred worked hard and fiercely. His lips were bleeding and his 
face pallid. Kate crouched in the stern, and gazed steadfastly at 
the great clumsy boat that was every moment gaining on them. 
She could now see the grim face of the looker-out in the bow. 
She shuddered to think what soon must follow. Fred was now 
gasping for breath, and the boat was jerking and rolling under his 
unsteady strokes. The man in the bow grinned at Kate as he 
caught sight of her, and called out: 

“We've got ye at last, have we? Just tell that young gintle- 
man to hould hard.” 


“ Mother presarve us, boys, but it’s young Daly that’s in it!” 
cried another of the crew. 

“So much the betther,” muttered Roddy, who was steering. 
‘Give way, ma bouchals !” 

The bow of the pursuing craft was now almost touching the 
stern of Daly’s boat. The watcher ahead stretched out his hand, 
and caught eagerly at the gunwale. Kate started to her feet, and 
with all her strength lifted the gun by the barrel. Crash! Down 
on his fingers! A hoarse shout of pain followed, and the wretch 
tumbled back against the bow-oar. 

“Curse ye, Dinnis, ye’ve knocked the oar out av me hand. 
Hould hard boys till I get the timber.” , 

“Bravo, Kate!” gasped Daly, his chest heaving and his face 
a | pale. “I’m nearly done up; but you’ve thrown them 

ack.” 

“ Here’s a boat coming the other way,” called Kate. 

Daly turned, and saw a boat very similar in size and build to 
that of his pursuers, coming down on his bows. 

“Heavens! then we're beaten,” panted Fred, throwing his 
oars into the boat. “The cowards have us both ways. Sit down, 
Kate; they'll have to fight before they take us.” 

He made an effort to stand up, but fell heavily across the seat, 
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thoroughly exhausted. Kate rushed over to him. She raised his 
head on to her lap. His damp hair fell coldly on her hand as she 

his forehead; his lips were livid, and far apart; a film 
clouded the staring eyes, and blood was flowing from his mouth. 
She looked in the direction of the pursuers. ir boat was far 
astern, and pulling farther off. She then looked towards their 
new cause of alarm. Boat number two was nearly up to them. 
A cheery voice came from it. Kate never heard sweeter music 
in her life. 

“Misther Daly! Misther Fred! is that you, yer honour?” 

Fred started from his stupor. He shouted hoarsely : 

“Mike! Thank God! Fire at the big boat, Mike!” 

“ Faix, I don’t see any big boat to fire at, sor,” answered Mike. 
“The rascals turned and ran away when they saw me, before I 
was in sight at all, at all.” 

By this time Mike had drawn alongside, and was kneeling 
beste “the masther.” 

“‘ Here’s‘a dhrop av whisky; sure yer honour ud betther smell 
the cork av it, any how. Miss Castleton, will ye be plased to let 
me put ye in the big boat; thim boys ‘ull take ye home, for sure 
it’s yer father doesn’t know yer on the say to-night. Ill take the 
masther home meself.” 

Fred and Kate embraced each other, without saying a word. 
Each felt that their dream had been dispelled. te was care- 
fully lifted into the whale-boat. The boats pulled alongside for 
some time, but the more completely manned craft soon crept away 


from Mike, with his spasmodic strokes. Daly lay in a deadly 
stupor. 


A week afterwards Fred Daly—himself again, but several 
unds lighter—was entering the great hall of Mr. Castleton’s 
ouse. He was the first Daly who had done so for four genera- 

tions, and he was doing it by invitation from its owner. Mr. 
Castleton met him, and stretching out his hand in a friendly 
manner, said: 

“Mr. Daly, I thank you. My daughter has told me all. I 
owe my life to you. I—I have never spoken to one of your 
family. But all that’s past. I ask your forgiveness, and * a 
_ say that you’re welcome to my house. Kate, dear, come 
and welcome Mr. Daly.” 

Kate sprang forward and tendered a welcome, quite as warm as 
the most hospitable father in the world could wish. Her hand 
had been hurt in the conflict with the boatsman. It was, how- 
ever, soon sufficiently well to wear a wedding-ring. And there is 
no longer any boundary between the Daly and Castleton estates. 











( 2) 


THE HOUSE IN STAMFORD STREET, 
BLACKFRIARS. 


1. 


“ A great deal of curiosity has been excited for a ae in reference to 
a number of large houses in Stamford-street (Blackfriars), Snow-hill, Newington, 
and other parts of London, which have for nearly half a century been allowed to 
remain empty, and suffered to get into a ruinous state, the rental value of the 
property being many thousands per annum. One house in Stamford-street, at 
the corner of Hatfield-street, which was formerly let for 1002. per annum, has 
been empty more than forty years.”—Newspaper paragraph, Dec. 15, 1871. 


A drowsiness is stealing o’er me si 
Which is not sleep, for though I close mine eyes 
I am awake, and in another world. 
Dear faces of the dead and of the absent 
Come floating up before me. 
LONGFELLOW. 


STAMFORD-STREET, Blackfriars, forty years ago! Forty 
years? Ah, I am forgetting how time speeds on—as often is the 
case when we are on the Jown-hill of life—for when I come to 
look down the long vista of the past, I see it must be quite fifty years 
ago at least since that event took place which brought to an end 
a life that for years had been suffering the bitterness of a surely 
but all too slowly breaking heart. 

It was a summer night; and during that solemn pause between 
night and the coming day, which is the coldest and most “awe- 
some” period of all the twenty-four hours, when even the strongest 
life trembles for a second on the confines of eternity, and when 
the sick need the most nourishment, and those who watch by their 
beds to be the most vigilant lest the feeble lamp of life should 
then flicker out. 

At this precise time in a certain house in Stamford-street, 
- Blackfriars, a bell rang with so great a violence and persistency 
as frightfully to alarm the so suddenly awakened servants. 

Mrs. Benson, the housekeeper, was the first to comprehend that 
it must be her master’s bell which had thus aroused them, so 
begging her husband to strike a light, and follow her as quickl 
as possible, she hurried something of dress over herself, and wi 
a cold dread at her heart, shivering and fearful she descended to 
the library on the ground floor, which Mr. Murchison had for 
a than five-and-twenty years past used as both a sitting and 

room, 
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a is that you?” said her master, in a weak and ex- 
hausted voice. “Send your husband at once for Mr. Wickliffe, 
and beg him to lose no time in coming to me, for I have a feeling 
that I am stricken mortally. Death’s hand, I am sure, is on me. 
Bleeding amI? Ah, I suppose I must have struck myself against 
the corner of the fender. I think I must have had a fit, or fainted 
as I was stepping into bed, for I found myself just now on the 
floor, yet I have managed somehow to drag myself on to the bed, 
and to ring for you.” 

As Mrs. Benson endeavoured to arrange her master more com- 
fortably in bed, and to cover him up warmly, for his feet were 
icily cold, she fervently hoped the doctor would not be long in 
coming, for she was feeling very much alarmed lest his coming 
would be too late. 

Benson, who had lost no time in following his more active wife, 
had seen at once the urgent necessity for medical help, and was 
even now knocking at the street-door for admittance, accompanied 
by the old and valued friend of his master. 

“ Well, doctor,” said Mr. Murchison, when, after some little 
trouble in doing so, that gentleman had succeeded in stopping the 
bleeding from the wound in the temple, and had made a careful 
examination of his patient. “ Well, doctor, has the end come, 
think you? Is this really death’s summons to me? Don’t be 
afraid to tell me what I think I can almost read in your kind 
face. Speak out, man. You ought to know how glad I shall be 
to pase away.” 

Well, old friend, I fear the time has then at last really arrived 
when you and I must part, for a little while at least,” replied Mr. 
Wickliffe, most feelingly. “A little while, you know; and so— 
and—and you must forgive me if I trespass beyond the bounds 
of my long-tried and warm friendship for you, and say something 
that may open old wounds. Your tee may I not send for 
him? Stop, don’t speak, and try not to agitate yourself, for I 
can understand by a sign one way or another. If you do not like 
yourself to send for him, I will so word the message that it shall 
seem as if I took upon myself the responsibility of summoning 
him to your bedside. Pray let me send Benson for him at once. 
You rather not? Well, I won’t press the matter now, onl 
think it over. Yes, yes,” continued the doctor, “I know well 
arava tell me that the wrong doing came from him in the 

instance, but—but, dear old friend, has all the sin been his? 
Has not your pride stood in the way, and prevented the recon- 
ciliation a afraid to ask? I know I speak plainly. It is not 
the first time I have done so.” 

“What is the use, doctor, of pressing this? I know he will 
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not come,” feebly whispered the sick man. “ Besides, when I 
think of her sufferings, the cruel, causeless treatment that broke 
her heart—no, no, I could not bear to see him. Then have you 
forgotten how he insulted me and trampled on all my overtures 
for reconciliation when she was ill and needed help?—and—and 
now, doctor, it is too late; for, remembering all she suffered, I 
cannot, I cannot forgive him. Oh, God ” moaned the sick man in 
an agony, “thou knowest how I loved her!” 

“There, there, calm yourself, my dear fellow; here, let me 
place this powder on your tongue, and now close your eyes and 

to sleep for half an hour or so. We are all in God’s hands, to 

e us if it so please Him, even in the midst of our health and 
strength, or to raise us up out of death’s very arms. But, remem- 
ber, I hold out no hopes of your recovery, and therefore if you 
have aught left unsettled of your worldly affairs, I promise to be a 
faithful executor of all your wishes.” 

“ How long have I, doctor?” 

“ Ahem! Well, a man has been known to be stricken with 

ralysis, and yet vegetate on for years, but I do not think this 
ikely to be your case. A few more hours at most—indeed, I 
scarcely think you will see another sunset. But I shall not leave 

ou. I shall remain with you to the last. If you need me you 
See only to look up to find me watching beside you; therefcre, 
try now to tranquillise your mind, and endeavour to realise how 
near the end is. Death, my dear friend, comes never the sooner 
for our being fully prepared to receive him.” 

After these last solemn words of Mr. Wickliffe, the extreme 
and almost: painful stillness of the room remained undisturbed 
hour after hour by any sound or movement on the part of either 
the sick man or his anxious watchers, until between six and 
seven, when Benson stole noiselessly in with a tray of coffee 
and toast for his wife and the doctor, and when they had par- 
taken of this welcome refreshment, then again all was quiet as 
before. 

At last, as the pretty clock on the chimney-piece rang out its 
musical chimes and then struck eight, the dying man suddenly 
opened his eyes, and said: 

“Doctor, you may send for him. I feel now I can forgive. 
Tell him to fear no reproaches, the end is too near. All I want 
now is reconciliation and peace between us before I go. Let 
es himself take a note direct to the Bank that no time may 

ost.” 

Saying which Mr. Murchison again closed his eyes, and lay as 
before without movement, or apparently even life, he looked 80 


rigid and corpse-like. 
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After Benson had been despatched, and some short time had 
he once more roused himself, and said : 

Doctor, draw your writing materials to you. I want you 

in to write for me, this time it must be a codicil to my will. 
You will find suitable paper in that drawer below your hand, and 
when you have finished it you must give me something—some 
cordial, I mean—to give me the strength to sign it. Iam glad 
it was not my right side. You are ready, I see. Now write that 
in this my present and last codicil, I desire that all legacies left in 
my will to my friends and servants shall, as therein, stand good. 
But I revoke the remainder, which left the residue of my property, 
with this house after the deaths of Benson and his wife, to a 
a therein my will mentioned and fully specified. Instead 
thereo T bequeath the same to my long-alienated brother in token 
of my ee 40 and goodwill, thus making him my residuary 
legatee. And I beg of him to keep up this house in its present 
state, and also to retain in his service my good and faithful 
servants ; and I will that as long as both or either of them shall 
live that this house be their home. Is it finished? Thank you, 
doctor. Now, Margaret, go in next door and ask Mr. Wilson and 
his son if they will do me the favour to come and witness my 
signature to the deed.” 

He was able to sign with a clearer, firmer hand than -any of 
those round his bed at all expected; and when he was again laid 
back on his pillows he looked better and more serene and com- 
fortable than since his attack. 


Il. 


In the meanwhile Benson, who, to lose no time, had taken a 
hackney-coach (there were no cabs, you must remember, in those 
days) had arrived at the Bank. 

“T wish to see Mr. Murchison,” said he to the porter. “I have 
a letter of importance to deliver into his hands only; and—and 


uickly as possible. 
@ Mr. Murchison? Mr. Murchison? He has not arrived yet, 
I feel sure. Mr. Walter Murchison is here; but if it is Ma 
Murchison you want, ’tis no use sending you to Mr. Walter. 
Why bless you, man, they wouldn’t touch one another’s letters— 
no, not even with the point of the tongs, they so mortally hate 
one another. At least, so folks say. You are in a hurry, are 
you? And ’tis Mr. Walter you want? Come this way, then, I'll 
take you to him. Yes, through this room; now right to the end 
of this long passage we must go, and take the first door to the 
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left. Eh, man, but they’re a queer lot; both them brothers I 
mean, for the clerks in the same office with them do, say that 
pamternts years have come and gone, and they two have sat 
side by side all that time at the same desk, and yet never opened 
their lips to one another, come what might! en if a letter or 
@ paper was given by mistake to the one for the other, it would 
be given back into the messenger’s hands, with a cold ‘’Tis not 
for me, sir,’ instead of passing it to his brother. And never till 
this morning has one been five minutes later than the other, 
Punctual men, sir—punctual men, and good men of business both 
of them, too, at least so the authorities say.* But here we are, 
and there is Mr. Walter—that gentleman there, at that desk by 
himself.” 

Benson at once walked forward, and put'the letter into Mr, 
Walter Murchison’s hands, and, hat in hand, stood by while he 
read it. But no sign appeared on the reader’s countenance that 
there was anything in the missive, beyond an ordinary business 
communication; and the perusal finished, it was quietly folded up 
and laid with other papers at the head of the desk. 

“ Any answer, sir?” said the man, when he found Mr. Mur- 
chison was again resuming his writing. 

“None,” curtly replied that gentleman. 

‘“‘ But my master is very, very ill—in fact, dying, so the doctor 
sa ” 

“Man! can I help that? But if it be so, you had better 
return to him; you may be wanted. There is nothing here for 
you to wait for.” 

““Oh, sir!” persisted Benson, “my poor master so wished 
Indeed—indeed, I don’t think you can know how ill he is, or 
re 

“That will do,” interrupted the other, in a haughty tone. “I 
brook no interference in my affairs from any one; certainly not 
from a servant,” 

On this rebuff, poor Benson walked slowly and sadly towards 
the door; then, on reaching it, turned an anxious searchi 
agg backward, seeking some signs of relenting on the aden 

ce. 

But Mr. Walter Murchison looked cold and impassive, and had 
already again resumed the business he was occupied on, which 
Benson’s entrance had broken upon. 








* The above, as related of these two brothers, is only too true a fact in real 
life, st and sad as it may seem; though of course the real place of 
business where they sat so many years side by side in such dreadful silence as 
been, for obvious reasons, transferred to another scene. 
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No one seeing him there, so outwardly calm and collected, so 
irely free from all appearance of agitation, would have imagined 
he had just been suddenly informed that his only brother— 
man who had sat by him but the previous afternoon in appa- 
as good health as himself—was now, even now, lying 
a UY down by death, with at most but a few hours 
im and eternity. 

Some couple of hours or so after Benson had so reluctantly left 
the bank, those in this particular office observed, amongst * Sree 
selves, that Mr. Walter Murchison was looking very ill, and that 
at times he shivered convulsively. 

There had never been, at any time, any social interchange of 
friendly courtesies between these two strangely cold Murchisons 
and their brother clerks in this office; vox f their very pre- 
sence there had, as it were, unaccountably produced a chilling 
rvgg “oy in the place, and a want of geniality amongst them 
all. But now, seeing this man Walter sitting all alone at his 
desk, looking so stony and white, one of the clerks, more venture- 
some, or possibly more humane, inquired if he was ill, and sug- 

his taking a little brandy. 

“Thank Pha sir, when I require anything of the sort I will,” 

2 


‘ 


4 


i 


was the cold, stern reply. 
After which, Mr. Walter Murchison seemed to apply himself 
with greater, diligence than ever to the writing he was busy with. 
At three o’clock (the usual hour that office closed), not a 
moment earlier, he carefully put up his papers, locked hie desk, 
and taking his hat walked out at no more quickened pace than 
usual from the place he was never more to enter. 


Hil. 


At six o'clock that same evening a knock came to the house in 
Stamford-street, and the maid-servant answering it, informed 
Mrs. Benson that there was a strange gentleman in the hall who 
wished to speak with master. 

“Did you tell him % 

““ No—no, Mrs. Benson, I did not, for he looked so awful I was 
afraid of him, and ran away, leaving him standing by the door; 





for indeed—indeed, I do believe ’tis master’s ghost !” 

Mrs. Benson went immediately to see who the stranger 
although not for a moment doubting who she should find there. 
Quite right; there was no need to ask his name, although so 
—— many years had gone by since he was last seen in that 

ouse. 
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“So, Mr. Walter, you have come at last, have you! now when 
we had given up all hopes of seeing you. Ah! if you had but 
come sooner. No, no, not in there, sir; you cannot go into the 
dining-room ; the door is locked, and master himself keeps the 
key. Nota living soul, to my knowledge, has entered that room 
since the night you carried Miss Bessie away. I shall never 
forget that time—no, never, when master ran up into the drawin 
room, where he had left you singing together, to fetch you to 
look how grandly I had set out the table, with the big wedding- 
cake in the middle, all surrounded by flowers—and,: you were not 
to be found! And no one knew where you could both be gone 
to, till master found the note that told him all. Ah! ’tis no use 
interrupting me, Mr. Walter, for I have never before had the 
chance of giving you a bit of my mind; so now, if it is to be the 
last words I’ve a chance of saying to you, I say that you there 
and then broke my dear master’s heart! Yes, ere it has taken 
a long time to ial him, but not the less surely did he that night 
get his death-blow. I saw it in his face when he, strangely calm 
as he did so, drew me sobbing out of that room and locked it up. 
You are ready now, Benson, are you?” said she to her husband, 
who just then came out of the library. “I only detained you, 
Mr. Walter, till Benson came out, that I might be quite sure the 
room was straightened up, and master made ready to receive the 
brother he so anxiously looked for this morning,” showing Mr. 
Walter as she spoke into the partially darkened room. “ Walk 
in if you please, sir,” she again said, as she saw he hesitated on 
the threshold. 

“But—my brother! Where is he? And what!—what is 
that?” said the now trembling and agitated man, pointing to the 
bed, which in the dim light he had but just caught sight of. 

“That—that, sir, is all that now remains of your brother!” 
very sternly said Margaret Benson, uncovering the face of the 
dead as she spoke. 

At sight of i¢ Walter Murchison staggered to a chair, and 
—— helplessly into it. 

or a few minutes they thought he had fainted, from the shock 
of coming thus unwittingly into the presence of the dead; and as 
Benson raised his head and forced a little wine between his li 
he reproached his wife sharply with her cruelty in bringing him 
face to face so suddenly with his departed brother—so unprepared, 
too, by even a hint of the sad truth. 
_ “He deserved it—he deserved it!” she cried, excitedly, “ for 
it was his baseness made my darling’s life, there, one long 
misery.” 
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By-and-bye the stunned man rallied, for by little and little 
Benson managed to get him to swallow the wine. 

Feelings all now completely overpowered him, 
and he sobbed violently. Wept, as only strong men weep im 
extreme agony of mind, when their feelings have entirely mastered 
their self-control. 

Benson and his wife now crept silently out of the room, gently 
closing the door after them, thinking—and thinking rightly— 
that such remorse as he must be feeling, no mortal eye had any 
right to witness. 

And now he was alone—alone with that dead. brother whose 
life he had so cruelly and selfishly wrecked. Thoughts of his 
mother, of his father, whose idol he had once been, but whose 
forgiveness he had hardened himself against receiving, or even 
asking for—forgiveness for this act. of cruelty to his brother, the 
possessing himself of that brother’s bride, and which act, far from 
proving a joy to him, seemed only a blight. Yes, there was 
retribution even in this world; for had he known a moment’s 
more happiness than this brother that now looked so peaceful? 

For two or three hours, or more, perhaps, the dead and the 
—_ held communion alone together, no one venturing to disturb 

em. 

At last, hearing the library door open, Benson, who had been 
some time anxiously on the watch, came forward and said: 

“Will you take anything, sir? Margaret has prepared tea for 
you in the drawing-room.” 

The voice that replied “No, I thank you, Benson, I need 
nothing,” was so gentle and subdued, it seemed strangely unlike 
that of the haughty Mr. Walter Murchison. 

“Mr. Wickliffe has been here, sir; he waited some time to 
speak with you, and is but just gone, leaving word he will look 
in —_— later on; for of course, sir, you will stay here all 
night.” 

y? Here? No—no, not here. When—when is the—the funeral 
to take place?” 

“The doctor—Mr. Wickliffe—thought it ought not to be later 
than Friday; but it was about that and other things he wished to 





8 to you, and to ask your wishes in the matter. To-day is 


aturday, is it not, sir? so it was next Friday, he said, unless any 
other day would suit you better.” 

‘No, that day will do, and I shall be here without fail, that is 
if amalive. If I do not come, it will be because I am unable to 
do so, and in that case Mr. Wickliffe, as his oldest friend, will— 
will—there, good night.” 

And Walter Murchison once more hurried: from thet house, 
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with very different feelings from those with which, so many, 
many years ago, he ¢ m it with the false woman he had 
stolen. Ah! and with different feelings to those with which, but 
a few hours ago, he entered it. 


IV. 


Gay, sweet, enthralling Bessie Roper, all enchanting as you 
were, it was an evil day when your father, the rich goldsmith, left 
as a ward of his old well-tried friend, Mr. Murchison, senior. 
And worse still was the day when, at your mother’s death, he, in 
fulfilment of his trust, brought you to that house in Stamford-street 
to live under the care of his gentle good wife. 

How the pretty, bright creature flitted up and down in her new 
home, bringing sunshine wherever she went, and, butterfly-like, 
now flirting with this boy, now with that; for they were but boys 
then, when she first came to Stamford-street. Good, affectionate 
boys, too. How fond they both were of her, and:no thought of 
jealousy between them. 

By-and-bye Walter, being thought to grow beyond his strength, 
was sent down to his grandfather’s in Herefordshire (a long journey 
in those days) to gain health and vigour. There he remained some 

ears, and at length returned once more to London restored to 
health; a fine handsome fellow too, prepared to take the situation 
reserved for him in his father’s office in the Bank of England. 
- Bessie was then the betrothed of his brother, and the wedding 
already looked forward to as to take place at no very distant day. 

Indeed, Mrs. Murchison and Margaret (not then married to 
Benson), with occasional helps from the gay Bessie, were hard at 
work morning, noon, and night, hastening the completion of the 
bride’s wardrobe. Trousseau people say now, but we had not then 
introduced so many foreign ates in our daily conversation, such 
as now we seem to find necessary. 

So time went on fleeting, and merry as a marriage bell, none 
noting the aark thunder-cloud so close at hand. 

Bessie loved music enthusiastically, and she played with both 
taste and execution. She also sang equaily well, for no pains or 
money had been spared in the cultivation either of her talents or 
her really splendid voice. 

Walter was gifted, too, with a very fine voice, and his voice and 
hers rang out in sweet accord, especially when he took a second in 
some of their favourite duets. And Robert’s fine ear and highly- 
cultivated taste made him listen with intense enjoyment to the 
duets these two would so constantly sing together. 
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Robert, noble-hearted, faithful, and true himself in all his rela- 


tions of life, would have deemed it a crime to doubt the honour of 
either his brother or his affianced wife. So not a mistrust crept 
into his heart of a brother whom he so truly loved, not a pang of 
jealousy to rouse him into watchfulness, not a doubt that his 
Bessie’s heart was other than his own safe keeping. 

All the household, too, seemed equally blind to the existing 
state of things till, too late! Not, indeed, till the blow actually 
fell. 

It was the evening before the day fixed for the, wedding. 
Bessie was in the drawing-room, as she said, to be out of the way 
of all the bustle of preparation down-stairs, and she was practising 
with Walter a song which he had that afternogn brought her 
home. 

In the midst of the laugh and chatter consequent upon the first 
trying over a new song , Robert suddenly remembered that the 
chaise was not ordered that was to take them on their honeymoon 
excursion ; so, giving Bessie a kiss, he told her of his neglect, and 
that he would not be long gone on his errand. 

* Good-bye, darling,” he added. ‘T shall be back long before 
the duet is perfect, and will bring with me a bouquet for my bride’s 
adornment to-morrow.” 

On his return, Margaret, with pardonable pride, drew her 

oung master into the dining-room to see how beautiful the table 
Locket now it was ready for the wedding breakfast, with the 
handsome bridecake in the centre, which she had so beautifully 
decorated all round with the hothouse flowers some friend had sent 


‘specially for the table. 


“ All does indeed look beautiful, Margaret,” said the happy 
man. “IT will just run up and fetch Walter and Bessie to admire 
it too, for my darling will be too agitated to-morrow, and too shy 
to sce half the pretty things.” 

And away ran Robert Murchison two steps at a time up to the 
drawing-room, calling over the banisters to Margaret to go into 
the library and bring his father and mother, that they might all 
admire it together. 

“ Bessie darling,” he called out in his elation of spirits almost 
before he entered the room, “ here is your bridal bouquet, my sweet 
one, but ’tis not sweeter or lovelier than your own precious self. 
Come along, pet, and see how tastefully Margaret has spread the 
table. Walter too, come both of you. Where are you? Hiding? 
Ah, my little fairy, you-cannot hide long from me. 

Then, not finding them, or getting any reply to his repeated 
summons to them, perplexed and uneasy he knew not wherefore, 
he ran down-stairs again, thinking they might, after all, be in the 
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library with his father. And now alarm and fear seized upon all, 
Neither Benson nor Margaret, father or mother, could remember 
when last they had seen the missing couple, nor could they call to 
mind when the music in the drawing-room had ceased. 

The piano was open, the song was there on the stand, although 
threatening to fall from it, just as though the singers had been 
called away in such haste that they had had no time to fold it 
together. 

At last poor Robert, half wild with all sorts of terrible fears, 
though certainly not of treachery, went again into the dining- 
room, and there, the first thing he saw on entering, on the edge of 
the sideboard nearest the door, was a note addressed to himself. 
By whom placed there, or when, no one could even give a guess, 
for until the moment of Richard finding it, not one there had seen 
such a thing. 

What it contained no one but the writer and himself ever knew; 
for after reading it and re-reading it, as if unable to comprehend 
its contents, his face meanwhile assuming that ashen hue it never 
altogether in this world ever lost, he crushed up the paper in his 
strong hand, pushing the frightened women who had followed him 
out of the room, and hastily closing and barring the shutters, he 
locked up the room for ever, putting the key in his pocket. 

Then, taking his father by the arm, he drew him into the 
library, saying a few broken words of explanation, after which, 
refusing all his parent’s well-meant and kindly efforts at consola- 
tion, he rushed up intv his own bedroom, where for long none 
dared to follow him. 

And there for long weeks he lay, alternating between life and 
death, weak and prostrate as if from severe and protracted fever, 
hardly ever opening his lips, not even to the mother who so loved 
and tended him, uttering no complaint, but shutting up the agony 
of his great grief close from all mortal ken, till at last the good 
constitution he had been blessed with triumphed, and he arose to 
take his place once more amongst his fellow-men. 

First the death of his father, followed closely by his mother’s 
illness and death, aroused him for awhile from tne stony apathy 
into which he was drifting, his kind friend the doctor, who 
sympathised deeply with him, using every effort at this time to 
prevent him relapsing into this sad state of mind. 

Mr. Murchison, senior, to mark his serious displeasure at his 
younger son’s treachery, and of the hardened indifference he showed 
to his parents in not endeavouring to seek their forgiveness, left all 
his very large property in houses and muney to his son Robert, 
cutting Walter off with a shilling. Atthe time Walter did not care 
for this, for Bessie had a large fortune, and being of age before the 
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time fixed upon for her marriage with Robert, it had then been 
settled solely on herself and children, which deed of settlement was 
of course null and void in her new contract of marriage, so Walter 
enjoyed uncontrolled power over it. But later on the thought of 
how he was disinherited rankled in his heart, attributing the fact 
to Robert’s influence over his father and to his desire of revenge. 
And as all aggressors ever do hate their victims, so he hated his 
brother with a bitter and vindictive hatred, longing for nothing so 
much as for the power again to wound him. 

Rich as they now both were, pride prevented each from resign- 
ing their situations at the Bank, where, as in their father’s time, 
they still sat side by side, lest any one should fancy fear of 
encountering the other had driven him from his accustomed post. 
Thus day by day, and year by year, as we have before heard, did 
these once so fondly-attached brothers remain hour after hour side 
by side at the same desk, with hearts fearfully embittered towards 
each other. 

Walter’s was not a happy marriage. They were about as 
unsuitable a couple to come together as well could be, and most 
quickly did they find this out. Nor did they either of them try 
to make the best of their sad mistake, for mutual recriminations 
and taunts commenced almost ere the honeymoon was over, if 
honeymoon it could be called when remorse was in each heart. 
And soon after returning to their new home in London, Walter 
began to seek other society than was to be found at his own fire- 
side, although still steady to business. 

By-and-bye sickly children one after another were born, 
seemingly only to pine gently away and die; and Walter, who 
really loved his children, reproached Bessie with her want of care, 
laying their death to her neglect of them, and, passionate fellow as 
he was, often in consequence treating her most cruelly. At length 
a blow—a push given in the heat of quarrel—both equally to 
blame, and Bessie was picked up insensible. 

For a twelvemonth or more she lingered after this with incurable 
spinal disease. 

Through Mr. Wickliffe being called in to attend her, Robert 
heard of the sufferings and unhappiness of his once fondly-prized 
treasure that had never been quite ousted from his faithful heart. 

It was at this time that overtures of help and reconciliation were 
offered through the medium of the kind friend of both, Mr. 
Wickliffe, and the tender and conciliatory manner in which this 
was made to Walter need not to have offended the most sensitive 
pride. But Walter chose to be offended, and cast back the offers 


"with such taunts and base insinuations by a letter written to his [7 
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brother unknown to the doctor, that thereby the breach was only 
made wider. 

But now all was over. Wife, brother, all gone, and at last 
Walter sees the ‘sad “past in its true light ; but alas for him that 
his eyes are opened only when too late! 

Upon the day of the funeral Walter Murchison took his place 
as chief mourner, going alone in the carriage, declining, although 
not rudely, all companionship. So Mr. Wickliffe and the kind 
neighbours, Mr. Wilson and his son, went in a second one. 

Walter Murchison tacitly accepted his brother’s bequest, though 
he did not long live to enjoy any of all this large valuable pro- 
perty; and he declined living in the house, never, indeed, ever 
returning to it after the day of the funeral. * Por the following one 
he took to his bed, paralysis having also seized him, though in a 
more lingering form than that which took off his brother, 

Three months after the burial of Mr. Murchison, the family 
vault was again opened to receive Walter, the last member of this 
branch of the once so highly-respected Murchisons. 

Walter dying without any will, two maiden ladies, living in 
Yorkshire, very, very distant relatives of the family, through their 
lawyer, took possession of the property, claiming it as being the 
only direct heirs of the deceased Walter. But the Charity in whose 
favour Mr. Robert Murchison originally made his will, contesting 
the right to it with them, it in consequence thereof fell into 
Chancery. And in Chancery it seems doomed to remain, unless 
some better claimant than has yet appeared shall come forward. 

Since the foregoing tale was completed, the writer has learned 
through the newspapers that the law has decided the Chancery 
suit in favour of “ the Charity,” against those who believed them- 
selves to be the rightful heirs of this very large property; sc that 
being finally settled, repairs and alterations will doubtless so change 
the face of things, that soon there will be no remembrance left, 
save in London’s legendary lore, of the strangely melancholy, 
haunted-looking houses in Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 
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LADY MOUNT-EDGCUMBE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN STEDMAN. 


Movunt-EpecumBeE’s lordly halls are dark, 
For death has left its traces; 

A hearse’s wheels have ploughed the park, 
And grief has furrowed faces. 

Over the sad repose in state, 
The bearer’s seat: tread, 

The meeting at the churchyard-gate, 


The dust upon the dead. 


Countess and churl in common home, 
The grave’s republic, met, 

May yield no sign in years to come, 
Who wore. the coronet. 

Yet when the flesh hath moulder’d, 
Who finds shall understand 

These bones are not of doubtful dead, 
For lo, a jewelled hand ! 


Mount-Edgcumbe’s halls are dark to-night ; 
Darker the churchyard’s ground,— 

Is that a meteor’s fatuous light 
Which plays upon the mound ; 

Which flings a gleam across the shade, 
Projecting stone and tree, 

And figure, shouldering bar and spade, 
Advancing stealthily ? 


A menial from the silent hall, 
Who, mid its sorrowing, 
Though mourner at the funeral, 
Mourned only for the ring: 
Familiar long with lordly ways, 
Yet bent on nothing more, 
At ebb of life, than waifs and strays, 
A wrecker on death’s shore. 


He digs apace, with body bowed, 

Nor heeds the owl’s alarm; 
Unscrews the lid, and tears the shroud, 
Uplifts a yielding arm : 

















Lady Mount-Edgcumbe. 


He grasps the hand which peers have prest, 


And counts the precious stones,— 
Unmarked, those fingers now may rest 
As any other bones. 


Rudely he tries to draw that ring, 
It will not come away; 

Bound, guardian signet, yet to cling, 
Pull rudely as he may. 

He scruples not; unclasps a knife 
To haste the heartless deed, 

As ’twere a hand endued with life, 
The wound begins to bleed. 


And, stranger still, the heavy eyes 
Unclose, and wildly stare; 
The sleeping form essays to rise, 
She breathes the damp, night air, 
And wakes as from bewildering dream, 
Oh, does she dream or rave ? 
Can bed so like a coffin seem, 
Or chamber like the grave? 


She stands upon her tottering feet, 
Seizes the swinging light, 

And, as a spectre dire to meet, 
Stalks feebly through the night. 

Ah, never from that castle door 
Has such a solemn blow 

Resounded through its halls before 
As thrills its inmates now! 


And well might joy with terror vie 
At such a ghastly meeting, 

And glad forgiveness e’en supply 
The miscreant a greeting: 

“‘ He dared, indeed, the grave to ope, 
Yet broke a death-like trance.” 

Let neither knave nor sleeper hope 

A like deliverance. 





















THE CLOWN’S STORY. 


My native place is M——, in Wiltshire. My father was an 
eminent solicitor, and possessed an extensive practice for miles 
around. There were only two children—myself and a girl, my 
senior by three years. We lived in a detached house, with fine 
gardens, hothouses, and every luxury surrounding us. My father 
was passionately fond of us, and by his lavish affection ruined me, 
and extinguished by these means what sparks I had left of a noble 
disposition. I soon found out my power, and by degrees became 
a clever hypocrite. We kept no society, and, with a favourite 
pony, for days I would absent myself from home, mingling with 
the country lads, and accompanying them on their ratting and 
ferreting excursions, much to the alarm of my poor dear mother, 
who now sleeps in the churchyard of B——, who would send out 
the servants after dark to scour the country for miles in search of 
the missing fugitive. I was a strong, powerful lad, and generally 
the leader in all daring excursions. Many have been the nights 
I have returned home late, and, finding the house wrapped in 
silence, have tethered old grey Fan to a tree and slept on a 
haystack. | 

In the summer time gipsies would encamp in a wood, about a 

mile from the house. I have slept on their camp-ground fre- 
quently, and taken pot-luck with them. Their life had charms 
or me, although a vagrant one. There seemed within me an 
innate dislike to the constraints of society, which strengthened 
with my growth. I loved to lie upon my back in shady lanes 
and watch the flowers, that always bloomed a month before the 
gipsies came; and my warm blood would throb with delight as I 
stood on their camp-ground, to know that another week would 
see their foremost waggon rounding the neighbouring hill. 

Time passed away, and I had reached my eighteenth year, 
when a change took place in our domestic circle. An old uncle 
from a distant town came to pay us a visit, and opened my father’s 
eyes to the certainty of my ruin if I stayed with them any longer. 
It was decided ere he left us that I should leave home for college, 
to prepare myself for a profession. I was sad at leaving, for I 
loved them all dearly, in spite of my waywardness. I remember 
well that my poor mother sobbed as though her heart would 
break when I bade her good-bye. For days before, kind soul, had 


she been cramming my box with all manner of things that I 
might want. 
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It was a beautiful summer’s evening—I never shall forget it— 
when the mail-coach, which passed every day, pulled up at the 
gates for my box—that same. mail-coach which, when a boy 
swinging on gates, I had looked upon with so much awe, watching 
it disappear down the white turnpike-road, mid clouds of dust. 
That night saw me safely housed at O——. I remember that a 
feeling of pride at being my own master overcame my sadness for 
a time as we rattled over the stones of the brightly-lighted town, 
the _— blowing away to bid the loungers at the inn look out. 
I will not weary you with too many particulars; suffice it to say 
that I had plenty of money at my command, and having a thirst 
to “see life,” soon fell into a dissolute lot. 

Three years passed away, and found me blasé to everythimg—~a 
ambler, and a spendthrift. My correspondence with home had 
iminished with the length of absence, and, in fact, had almost 

entirely ceased, my supplies being sent to me by my father’s 
London banker. There was one fellow to whom I attributed my 
ruin—Norton, the son and heir of Lord Norton, of the Grange. 
He was fascinating, clever, and very handsome. <A child of 
genius, he sang divinely, in a rare tenor voice, the most difficult 
music, and with ability that would put many professionals to the 
blush. He scribbled for the London publications, was our crack 
man at the wicket and the billiard-table; gave dinners to the 
collegians, and played first-rate whist. He kept blood-horses, 
betted, and had a friend Charley in the Horse Guards, with whom 
he was continually corresponding. My weak brain was touched 
with his taking me, the son of a commoner, under his wing. My 
poor vanity was, however, destined to have a severe shock. 

One autumn night a party of us had been up the river to see a 
boat-race. There had been a flood the day before, and the water 
overflowed the banks. We had taken up bottles of champagne 
with us, and upon our return all were in an excited state; but 
Norton worse than any of us. The moon rose behind a mass of 
dark clouds, and shed a fitful light upon the water. We were no 
more fit to guide the boat than a band of madmen, to whom we 
bore a strong resemblance. Norton would insist upon oe 
stroke-oar, though I had twice risen in my seat to dissuade him. 
Brandishing a bottle above his head, he swore he would strike the 
first man ~ dared say nay. 

We had gone some miles down the river, and were fast 
approaching a dangerous place, called Deadman’s Ferry, where, 
on a mass of red sandstone rock, a blasted pine-tree spread its lone 
arms o’er the black and sullen water. Our oars gave forth strange 
sounds, that told of dangerous depths below. ‘There was a rapid 
running here, and all of a sudden the cry of a “ man overboard !” 
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broke upon the stillness of the night. “ Back water!” was the 
startled response. I saw an object carried away from us by the 
stream—it was Norton. I have his pale face before me now, as 
thrice it rose above the water, the moon shedding upon it a 
ghastly light. I sank down in a state of unconsciousness, and, 
after that fatal day, was for six weeks confined to my bed by a 
raging fever. I awoke to find a letter from my father, sum- 
moning me home, as my mother, who was not expected to live, 
wished to see me ere she died. They had kept back the news of 
her illness in the hope of recovery, and to spare me unnecessary 
pain. Almost frantic, I asked when the letter arrived, and was 
told “Two weeks ago!” That night I left with the late mail. 
My fevered spirit seemed to gather fresh strength from the pure 
breezes of the country air. My brain was on fire, and I would 
gladly have doubled the fare to urge the coachman on to faster 
flight. I grudged the slightest stoppage; the whirling of the 
wheels seemed most in unison with my wild agony. 

I am no fatalist, although a broken man, nor yet believe in 
omens; but ever and anon the sky above was Jit with lurid streaks 
of lightning, and seemed to open. We travelled all that night. 
Thrice had the coachman when changing horses desired me to take 
some refreshment; but I waved him from me and he tried no 
more. Could I have shed tears there would have been relief; but 
the fire was in my heart. Oh, how I watched for daybreak! 
Never did dungeon captive welcome morning’s light more readily 
than I on that sad journey home. The blood rushed from my 
heart as I stood once more upon the gravel path: the house shutters 
were closed—alas! I felt that all was over. I seemed rooted to 
the spot. I saw a man-servant in the back part of the building; I 
tried to call him, but my intended summons was a mere whisper 
that died away; again I made an essay, and still the same results, 
At last I reached the house, and by a backway entered the break- 
fast-room. Oh heavens, there was my sister Amy, dressed in dee 
mourning, reading to my father from the sacred page! The old 
man sat gazing at the empty chair. [remember no more than the 
words from my sister, “ Our dear mother died last week.” 

The next day my ravings ended, and I listened calmly to all 
they said. The news of my illness had arrived, and she upon her 
sick bed had prayed to the Great Being above that, if it pleased 
Him now to take her life away, He would spare her child to cheer 
the old man in his age. A blessing hovered on her lips as 
softly as her spirit passed away. She died; but is in heaven, 
and flowers are growing by her earthly grave. Years passed 
uway. Physicians had ordered the old man a change of air, and 
Amy and my father were residing abroad; and at last I heard that 
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she had become united to a worthy man, a West Indian planter. 
In her letters, she spoke of my father as rapidly declining; then 
came the fatal news that more dangerous symptoms had revealed 
themselves; at last, that he was dead. “ By the love you bear me, 
dear brother,” she wrote in her last letter, “ come over now and let 
me gaze upon you once again.” Poor girl, I was a broken man! 
That very week I packed up all my things, and with what little 
ready cash I had left, jomed a company of strolling players that 
passed through the town. We were ten in number. The scenery 
and dresses went before in a light spring cart, driven by a man 
whose duty it was to make bargains with cheap printers at every 
town where we stopped to display our abilities. The principal 
acts of Shakspeare’s plays, broad farces, and melodramas, we per- 
formed; but the “ pa of Lyons,” and the “Stranger,” were our 
forte, and rarely failed to draw crowded houses. Many a fair miss, 
whose father perchance dealt in cheese or bacon, have I seen dis- 
solved in tears at the fate of the beautiful though erring Mrs. 
Haller. 

Things went on thus, when a new arrival in our company 
changed the aspect of affairs. I know not what there was 
about Ellen Bell that drew all hearts to her; true it was, how- 
ever, all owned her superiority. She had been a governess 
in a nobleman’s family; but on receiving a grievous insult 
from some empty-headed titled fool who was visiting the man- 
sion, she left them for ever. As time wore on, an attachment 
sprang up between us that soon ripened into love. Feeling a de- 
sire to have stronger claims to protect her, I offered her my hand, 
which she, after some consideration, accepted, and eventually we 
were married at the pretty village church of Burton. The winter 
had passed away, and our profits were getting very meagre, for 
they who formed our audiences, now spring had come, resorted 
to skittle-grounds and bowling-greens. We had been staying 
some time in the ancient city of H——, and had fared but poorly, 
when the company decided upon going on to W the next 
day. The properties had gone before, and as we had only sufli- 
cient money to pay for our apartments, my wife and I were com- 
pelled to walk. It was a beautiful morning; not a cloud upon the 
sky as we left our humble lodgings in Eign-street. The old- 
fashioned market-house clock struck seven as we struck into a by- 
lane which led to the country. My wife had been complaining 
for the last few days, and was now but delicate, and we walked 
gently from the town. 

The hot mid-day sun found us toiling on. I had become much 
alarmed, for my poor Ellen had displayed symptoms of weakness, 
and we were ten miles either way from any assistance. I cheered 
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her on as well as I could, and bade her lean upon me; at last she 
murmured out that she could go no further. Raising her in my 
arms, I strode sturdily on, her ‘heed leaning heavy on my breast. 
My glad eyes at last beheld a village in the vale below, that the 
hills had shrouded from our sight. We were crossing a heath 
eminence, and here I spread my coat and laid her gently down. 
rushed down the valley, and reached the village in a few seconds. 
I knocked at several doors and begged for assistance, but all I 
received were gaping stares of astonishment. 

At last an old woman listened to my tale; there was still hope: 
she gave me water in a can, some brandy, and a smelling-bottle. 
I was amazed upon my return to find a woman leaning over my 
Ellen, and bathing her temples with water. I saw at a glance 
that she was a gipsy, and my old recollections rising, made me 
feel a leaning to her. “If you had known the country, child, as 
well as I, you would have fetched some water from yon brook. 
See she breathes more freely now. Come, my son,” said the 
fortune-teller, “a soft bed beneath green boughs will perhaps 
restore her: raise her, and follow me.” The good creature led the 
way, and I came after with my precious burden. Down a long 
vista of trees in an adjoining wood was the gipsies’ camp, sur- 
rounded by waggons, forming a circle in the glade. “ See!” said 
the dark-eyed sybil, raising a tattered blanket from before a 
waggon; “this is my daughter Rachel’s bed; those sheets last 
night were bleached upon the forest boughs, and now are fit for 
any lady in the land.” That night I sat by my poor wife’s side, 
as there she lay. The winds murmured through the trees above 
our head, and my excited brain deemed that bright spirits from a 
better land were hovering near to bear her from me. Did I love 
her? Ah! who weaned my sinful, scoffing heart from darkness? 
Who banished from my lips the horrid curse at fortune’s frowns? 
She, my star of hope, the uncomplaining, gentle being that cheered 
me on my way. Once she opened her beautiful eyes and smiled 
upon me. It was to thank me for watching by her side, and then 
her spirit fled to Him who gave it. We buried her in a sweet 
dell, where wild flowers grew, and though no pompous prelate 
mumbled over her grave, the angels smiled upon it and welcomed 
her above. My wandering life sped on, sometimes tolerably well, 
sometimes hard pressed for common requisites. We often slept in 
barns, and by the side of haystacks. 

At last I turned mountebank, and expended my little capital in 
providing the accoutrements. I carried the drum at my back for 
two years, and many were the roadside audiences we had on 
village-greens and in farm-yards. Were my spirits lighter, I could 
amuse you by telling many a strange event in my life, which some 
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“See!” said the dark-eyed sybil, raising a tattered blanket from before a waggon ; “this is my daughter Rachel’s bed; those sheets last 
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matter-of-fact people never would credit, so strange yet true 
reality’s romance. One day when located at a village inn with 
my company unable to leave for the constant rain that drizzled 
down, amusing myself by spelling over a soiled London news- 

r, 1 was delighted to find that one of our former company 
Clee one of the minor theatres, and intended bringing out a 
new pantomime. He was just the man for it, having in his, 
younger days possessed 8 Drury Lane celebrity. 

Feeling certain that he would engage me (for we were old 
chums), I gathered my effects together, and bade good-bye to the 
company of the house, which consisted of a miller in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the village tailor, who from its being Monday was in 
a high state of beer; i reached the metropolis on the a 
night. It was with no small satisfaction that, tired and dusty as 
was, I beheld the mighty panorama once again as I stood on High- 
gate Hill. The sun was setting, the fading rays — on the 
many thousand domes before me. When I reached the suburbs, 
the mighty City was illuminated for the night. I felt as lonely amid 
that vast assemblage of people going to and fro as a shipwrecked 
mariner on a desert island. Many passed me by, and more than 
one took an earnest glance at my dirty attire, and bundle over my 
shoulder. Some wore a careworn expression; they were returning 
from trade or profession. Others passed by with smiles; pleasure 
seekers for the night—pleasure—the deluding phantom that man- 
kind have pursued since the world was created, and will until it 
shall be no more, the visionary goddess who fades within our 
grasp, and leaves the bitterness of disappointment. I found the 
manager, my friend, after considerable difficulty: he lived in a 
little back street behind the theatre. 

My engagement with him lasted six months; the theatre then 
closed, and as my engagement here would not commence for some 
time, I resolved to pay a visit to my mother’s grave. I will not 
weary you with the minutiz of my journey: suffice it to say I 
tramped nearly all the way, occasionally getting a lift on some stage- 
coach. 

It was early one evening that my eyes beheld once more the 
village of my youth. There was the old sign of George the 
Third, but the winds and rains had bereft his majesty of one eye 
and one coat-tail; yet the old framework, as it swung on its rusty 
hinges in the breeze, seemed as firm as ever. ‘There was the old 
sycamore-tree on an elevated patch in the centre of the green still 
covered with leaves, and the loud hum from the school-house told 
me that several young generations had sprung up since I had sat 
upon those forms and trembled at the old dame’s awful voice. 
There was the old brook bubbling along through the very centre 
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of the village; there was the well-remembered blacksmith’s shop, 
with its clink of hammer and anvil, and its knot of idlers, as of old 
times. Presently the school was over, and a host of ruddy urchins 
came out, tumbling over each other and shouting with glee, as 
their spirits rose upon regaining the open air; and as my darkened 
heart softened at beholding scenes of my early days, I blessed 
them, and hoped that they might never forget great God, as I 
had done. 

The fine portly hostess of the George was now an old woman; 
the cherry-cheeked daughter had taken the mother’s place, and 
was what the mother had been in years gone by. They knew me 
not; so many families had lived and died and gone away, that we 
had long been forgotten. I slept that night in a room familiar to 
me, for I had laid there many a time with Sandy, the hostess’s 
son. Curiosity led me to search the walls; there were portions of 
the old rusty nails left that we had driven in to reach the case- 
ment late at night, when returning from some wild rambling excur- 
sion. I rose early the next morning while the village was still wrapped 
in slumber, and took my way up the neighbouring hill in the 
direction of my boyhood’s home. How painfully familiar were the 
objects all the way: the finger-post .at the junction of the roads, 
the old red barn to the left. Raion field and lane were familiar 
to me, but not one rustic passed me by whom I could remember. 
I had left the village without making inquiries, and judge m 
surprise when I found the house untenanted, the shutters eid, 
the once well-kept lawns deep in rank grass, the flower-beds 
strewed with weeds, the hemlock and the nightshade striving for 
pre-eminence, where roses once had heated As I moved the 
ponderous gates their rusty hinges gave forth a wailing sound. I 
tried to open the front door, but it was locked. There was a note 
pasted on one of the windows, informing strangers that the keys 
were kept at the village lawyer’s, and in the centre of the grounds 
stood a sign-board, warning off all vagrants. I got in at last 
through a small window that had been left unfastened. The 
winds crept about the deserted mansion, and spiders hurried to 
their webs at my approach. ‘There were places on the wall where 
I had carved my name, but no vestige of early days, no dus 
object left, to bring the memory back; nought save the cold and 
naked walls. 

That night I slept upon the floor of the room in which my 
mother died, and early, with the morning’s sun, I crept to the 
churchyard and wept upon her grave. The birds were up before 
me, singing from the waving boughs above my head. I sank 
upon my knees and sobbed aloud to an offended God to cast me 
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not for ever from Him, but begged that He would spare my soul 
for His great sake who died for all. A plain inscription told the 
stranger that Agnes Variey slept beneath. Some pious hand had 
planted flowers near, and one sweet bud I gathered and pressed 
unto my shrivelled lips. Could I will it so, my resting-place 
should be in some sweet spot like that, far away from homes of 
men and tainted atmospheres. As I stood where by the winding 
of the road another step would hide the churchyard from my view 
I lingered long, and turned back many a time to take a last fon 
look ere I should leave it for ever. 

My story is fast drawing to a close. I arrived in this busy City 
a little time afterwards, and should have done well, but those in 
power restricted our AE pecan asserting we had infringed upon 
the regular drama. It is true we were unlicensed, but our per- 
formances hurt not the large theatres. The manager, compelled 
to cater for the working peo-le’s taste, fled to dissolving views, 
the ballet, and feats of strength as a dernier ressurt. My engage- 
ment, consequently, has been broken, and I have been hoping 
from day to day that something would turn up, until at last this 
week finds my little income exhausted. 

But never mind. I laugh eat frowning fortune, and when 
grim death shall approach me, perchance my welcome will be 
warmer than his who has gathered up great treasure, and built 
himself large barns. 

When I am gone, and when you see some tumbling brother 
like myself setting the gaping crowd in a roar, think that he, 


perhaps like me, beneath that wild buffoonery may bear a sad and 
aching heart. 
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THE HAUNTED MAN. 
A LEGEND OF THE SHAFTOES OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


“ LassEs,” snid the laird of the Mollaburn to his two daughters 
Elizabeth and Alice, “I have invited our a wags in the Glen 
to dine with us to-morrow being New Year’s Eve. They say he: 
is of gentle blood, but has been hardly dealt with. Our family 
was always amongst the first in these we for hospitality,’ let us 
not shame ourselves by failing in it. It matters little whether all 
that is said of him be true”—and here the old laird dropped his 
voice as if soliloquising—“ there are good men on both sides of 
the hedge. Lasses,” again raising his voice, “d’ye hear what I 
am saying?” : 

An answer in the affirmative from both daughters satisfied him, 
and he dozed off to sleep with his pipe in his mouth. 

Arthur Widdrington, laird of Mollaburn, was a man well to do 
in the world—that is, he had sufficient property to maintain him 
in the dignity of country squire. His father had, at an early 

riod, dabbled in treasonable uprising against the government of 

ing Charles, and paid the — by losing half of his patri- 
mony. After this he took to drinking and fox-hunting, which 
pursuits rather diminished than added to the remnant of what 
property was left, so that when he found he had two sons to. 
provide for, and the younger one (the present laird) not being of 
a disposition and spirit suitable to the honourable profession of 
soldier, he determined at last to make him a lawyer, “for he’s 
keen in the grip,” said the old man, “and will hold what he 

ts.” 
Arthur had served two years in his profession after the death 
of his father, when his elder brother, who inherited all his father’s 
meio as well as some accomplished ones of his own, broke 

is neck in an abortive attempt to clear a high wall in a fit of 
drunkenness. To this accident Arthur owed his present elevation 
to the lairdship. On finding himself thus unexpectedly rescued 
from the dust and cobwebs of the law—which piece of news was 
communicated to him in a letter from the family steward—he 
obeyed the injunction of “ coming immediately” as literally as he 
possibly could, for quitting his desk without saying a word to any 
one, he made his appearance at the Mollaburn by sunset the same 
evening, with no hat on his head, a pen behind his ear, and the 
open letter in his hand. From that time he had never quitted his 
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estate, except when he went to be married, and a second time when 
he followed his wife to the grave. We cannot say whether he 
really loved his wife, he was never heard to say so. He, however 
left everything to her management, and she being a prudent an 
thrifty woman his affairs prospered in her hands, and at the time 
of her death her eldest daughter had profited so much under her 
care as to be able to fill her place in the government of the house. 
The two daughters resembled each other so little either in dis- 

ition or personal appearance that no stranger would have 
[ation them to be sisters. Elizabeth, the elder, was as plain in 
personal appearance as she was homely and quiet in disposition. 
She loved her father, her home, and her sister, and indeed being 
seven years senior, the affection she had for the latter was a mix- 
ture of maternal as well as sisterly love. Alice was beautiful 
indeed, slender as a mountain sylph, and fair as a rose in the dew 
of a summer morning. Her dark hair hung in ringlets, half- 
hiding her burning cheeks, a smile of indescribable sweetness 
played continually around her mouth, whilst her dark eyes 
showed by their piercing brightness that strength of passions allied 
only to the highest order of beauty. 

Such were the daughters of the laird at the time we introduce 
them to the reader; and as they kept little company, the idea that 
a stranger was to visit them the next day was too new a theme 
not to be commented upon. 

“ But who is this stranger?” said Alice to her sister. 

“T don’t know,” replied Elizabeth, “ but it is rumoured that he 
is some person of rank that was concerned in Monmouth’s rebel- 
lon, an’ is hiding here from the government, but this is only 
supposition. He took the old house in Chesterholme about a 
month ago, and I am informed stirs but little from it.” 

“ Dear me,” said Alice, after musing a few minutes, “ who can 
he be?” 

But as her sister could give her no further information, she was 
left to conjecture what or who he could be. Her romantic ima- 
gination was now at work on this mysterious personage, his situa- 
tion reminding her of the heroes of romantic adventures of which 
she read in poetical legends. The sight of old Robert, the gar- 
dener, at work in the front of the house, suggested the idea that 
he might be able to throw some further light on this subject, as 
he was acquainted with all the traditions of former times and a 
good share of the modern scandal of the neighbourhood. 

“Who is this stranger that lives in the Holme, and is to be one 
of our party to-morrow evening?” was her first question to the 
man of spades, 

“Dine here!” cried Robert, opening his large eyes as wide as 
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they would admit. “Lord forbid! The haunted man dine here! 
Your ladyship must be mistaken.” 

“ Haunted !” cried Alice, catching at the word ; “ how or why 
is he haunted?” 

“Why, my lady,” replied Robert, glad of an opportunity to 
tell the tale with which he had been terrifying the inmates of 
the kitchen for the last fortnight, “you must know that Sam 
Stokoe does little jobs for this man—and Sam is stout of heart, 
and fears neither man nor deevil—and he says that if his master 
stays out till past eleven on a night, something rapsat the window 
forhim. And he says that when he’s in his room he can hear 
him talking as if some one was with him in company (and bad 
«company it must be, Lord bless us!). One night he stayed out 
till midnight, when a Joud rapping came to the door, and a cry as 
of a lady in deep distress, when in rushed his master, his eyes 
almost starting out of his head, and his hair standing on end like 
the bristles of an urchin-—Lord preserve us!—and he charged 
Sam to say noting about it.” 

“ But which he did, it appears,” interrupted Alice. 

Robert looked blank at this, but went on to state that the 
stranger went occasionally to the Widdrington Arms in the 
village, and that if he stayed beyond the hour mentioned a tap 
was sure to be heard at the window, at which summons he would 
immediately disappear. Such was old Robert’s story, and told 
with such a long face as showed that he placed implicit faith in its 
truth. Alice made no remarks, but thought all night of this 
stranger, and the fearful legend with which he was connected. 

Old Robert hurried into the kitchen to tell the astounding news 
that the haunted man was coming to stay a week at the Hall, for, 
like most gossips, a tale lost nothing, but rather gained in being 
left to his telling. The consequence of this piece of intelligence 
was that none of them durst go to bed, but crowding around the 
fire they listened to the old gardener, who continued to tell the 
most dreadful tales of ghosts, witches, warlocks, wraiths, haunted 
men and haunted women, until both himself and audience were 
nearly frightened out of their wits. 

“To fetch that ghostly man here!” cried the fat old cook, the 

rspiration streaming down her face; “ it’s a shame of the squire; 

‘ll leave his place, I will !” 

“TJ daren’t go into the room where he is,” cried a long footman 

with a carroty head, a face as long as a fiddle, and as white as a 


¢urni 

93 T won't stay in the house,” piped three or four more voices in 
concert, and then they all drew their seats closer to the fire, and 
dooked fearfully over their shoulders. 
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“ And only think,” cried little Bobby, the stable-boy, who was 
sitting upon the hearth, his mouth open and his eyes staring like 
two crown-pieces, “ only think of Old Nick rapping at the window 
for him; my eyes, only think of that !” 

Old Robert bade him hold his tongue and not meddle with 
things he did not understand, but go to bed like a good lad. But 
Bobby scratched his head and opened his eyes and mouth still 
wider at the commencement of another story. It was at length 
finally agreed upon that old Robert should acquaint the laird the 
following morning with the character of his expected guest, who, 
on hearing it, would most assuredly recal his invitation. Accord- 
ingly, on the morning Robert attacked him whilst smoking his. 

ipe. His mortification may be easily conceived when, after telling 
bis tale in his best manner, the old laird slowly drew the pipe out 
of his mouth, and actually laughed at it! 

“ Don’t be a donkey, Robert,” said his master, after his mirth: 
had subsided; “ mind your spade, do.” 

Then the pipe entered his mouth, and he puffed away, a signal : 
that Robert might retire, as he had nothing more to say to him. 
Enraged at his reception, but afraid to show it in the parlour, he 
entered the kitchen, impatient to give vent to his feelings, but 
was astonished to find that his late audience did not sympathise 
with him. The fact was that although they had been terribly 
frightened the previous night, with the morning “ cool reflections 
came,” and also a desire to see this man of whom so much had 
been heard. ‘The cook said “ the deil was not so bad as he was 
called.” Another maid said that strangers’ .characters were al- 
ways torn to pieces in country places, and little Bobby, who had 
sat shaking in the chimney-corner all night, had now raised 
sufficient courage to go into the stable alone. Old Robert grew 
sulky at all this, and betook himself to the garden, with the 
fixed resolution of working all day, an unusual occurrence with. 

m. 

The night came. The full moon rode in queen-like splendour 
in the unclouded heavens, shedding her silver light on the heavy 
chimneys, dull windows, and awkward gables of the Mollaburn; 
then dancing from leaf to leaf on the thick and silent forest, 
peeping at her own face in the glassy stream, then straying in 
solitude along the brown and boundless heath. There was no 
sound without save the barking of a stray fox and the shrill 
whistle of the distant moss-troopers from the mountains and woods, 
signals to each other in their lawless calling. Within the mansion 
of the Mollaburn all was warm and cosy. The huge fire blazed 
on the capacious kitchen hearth. The large oak settle was drawn 
from its accustomed place against the wall, and placed across. the 
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floor in front of the fire, and cm it were seated the usual 


com ° 

Ola Robert was spokesman, as before. The old cook shivered, 
and looked blue; the maids crept as close together, and looked as 
often over their shoulders, and little Bobby gaped and stared as 
hard as ever. The subject of their conversation was still the 
same, but with the important addition that the stranger, on coming 
to the Hall that evening (for he had actually come), was observed 
to be followed by a dark object, that vanished as soon as any 
— approached, and was again to be seen at a distance, but 

d finally disappeared when he entered the house. No par- 
ticular person was pointed out as having seen this, yet every one 
of the company believed it to be true, and were frightening them- 
selves with it as comfortably as they could. 

The laird and his daughters beheld in the stranger a young 
man of the middle size, light complexioned, and the blue eye of 
the Saxon. Apparently, he was not more than twenty-three. 
The old laird looking upon him as a man “under a cloud,” as 
the phrase went in those days, expressed himself accordingly. 
Elizabeth saw little more in him than she would have seen in an 
other stranger. With Alice, the case was very different. In him 
she saw everything that was fascinating. Hus pale countenance, 
over which a gloom seemed to hang continually, the mystery that 
surrounded him, the strange stories that were current respecting 
him ; add to all this, his animated and stirring accounts of adven- 
tures and scenes in distant lands had so completely carried her 
away, that long before the evening was spent she felt that he had 

deep in that heart which had never before felt for mortal 
man. As was the custom with the old laird, he had gone off to 
sleep as soon as he had exhausted the only two topics that he ever 
talked about: the history of his black mare, and the privations 
he suffered in the lawyer’s office, when he had only two meals per 
day and as much cold water as he chose. Elizabeth took no 
share in the conversation, which was entirely engrossed by the 
stranger and Alice from the time the old laird had dozed off until 
the hour for taking leave arrived. So entertaining had been the 
stranger's company that it was near eleven when he suddenly 
arose from his seat to depart. After thanking the old laird for his 
kindness towards him (who received his respects whilst half 
asleep), he took leave of his fair guests. He had just taken the 
hand of Alice when the clock struck eleven, and instantly the 
story of old Robert occurred to both sisters; they looked fear- 
fully at each other—the stranger turned pale. Ere the last stroke 
of the clock had died away a loud rapping was heard at the 
window, and on turning their eyes in that direction they perceived 
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the pale face of a female close ae the glass, long matted ‘hair 
hung against each cheek, whilst her lustreless eyes were fixed ina 
pissy stare on their guest! Alice felt a shudder pass over him. 

t was momentary. The figure disappeared from the casement, 
when he snatched his thand hastily from hers, and, without ‘any 
apology, abruptly left the house, and hurried away to his own 
desolate habitation. 

Neither of the sisters spoke a word to their father on ‘this 
fearful subject, but retired to rest in silence; and, although the 
inmates of the kitchen were fast asleep when he left the house, 
yet old Robert affirmed the following morning that he was 
witness to his passing up the chimney with a long train of sparks 
behind him! 

Three years passed away after this, and the haunted man was a 
frequent guest at the Mollaburn. He was more than a guest. 
He was lal in love with the beautiful Alice, and had the 
pleasure of knowing that he was equally beloved by her in return. 
The country people had long been aware of a dark object lingering 
in the re * saa woods at twilight, and also of that of a white 
lady that regularly met him there; but as the wood was known ‘to 
be haunted no one cared to pry too eres into the affairs of 
these unearthly beings, or disturb their moonlight wanderings by 
the wood-girt streams and rocks of the neighbourhood. No one 
knew of these meetings save Elizabeth, the sister of the beautiful 
Alice. Long had she suspected and grieved at this, and when 
she at length wrung the secret from the fais one, she was astonished 
at the haughty manner in which she received her condemnation 
of this unfortunate attachment. 

“You have no right to control my affections,” said Alice. 

“Right! Oh, Alice! why do you say so, are we not sisters— 
motherless ones; so if you will not be advised by me, of whom 
can you get advice?” 

“From no one,” was the short reply. 

“But Alice, dear, who is this person that shuts himself up an 
that old ruin, and is seen nowhere but here? And what truths 
there in those stories that are circulated about him, also?’ said 
she, grasping her sister’s arm. “‘What is the meaning of that 
which we saw on that fearful night?” 

Alice was silent for a few minutes, then throwing her arms 
around the neck of Elizabeth she burst into tears. 

“Oh, my dear sister, I love him—I love him to distraction. 
It is useless attempting to dissuade me, for I cannot bear it, so 
don’t do so; and oh, conceal it from my father until a favouralile 
Opportunity occurs.” 

Although Elizabeth was grieved at this, yet she was distracted 
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at seeing her sister in tears, and promised to obey her in this 


C But the spirit, dear Alice?’ said her sister, after a few 
minutes’ silence. 

“TJ will tell you about that,” said Alice; “ but first put out that 
lamp.” 

COh no,” cried Elizabeth, “I daren’t listen to it in the dark.’ 

“Tush,” cried Alice, “ what foolishness.” Then suddenly over- 
turning the lamp the light was extinguished, and they were left in 
darkness. “ Well, then,” commenced Alice, “this stranger, of 
whom so much has been said, is——” 

“Hush,” said Elizabeth. “I heard a step outside the door.” 

They listened attentively, but all being quiet Alice resumed 
her story. | 

“ He is the only son of the late——” 

At this moment a loud rapping was heard, as if in the attic 
above, and the same pale face that they had already seen once 
before was again looking in at the window. Although the night 
was dark, yet every lineament of that fearful countenance was 
plainly visible; for a second it appeared, and then vanished. 

The inmates of the house were alarmed at hearing a loud 
scream in the young ladies’ bedroom, and on going up found that 
Elizabeth had fainted, and was supported by Alice, who looked 
pale and frightened. When Elizabeth recovered, her eyes met 
those of her sister, which silently admonished her not to take 
notice of what had occurred. From that night the stranger was 
never afterwards alluded to by either of them. 

Things continued in this state for some time. Alice had regular 
stolen interviews with her lover, and Elizabeth had her misgivings 
as to the probable termination of this unhappy attachment. The 
old laird continued to doze away his time as usual, without having 
the least idea of what was going on. 

In the mean time various suspicious inquiries began to be made 

cting the stranger by persons of suspicious appearance them- 
selves, and at length it was pretty generally rumoured that he was 
an attainted traitor, that a large reward was set upon his head for 
his participation in Monmouth’s rebellion, and that the persons 
who had been so particular in their inquiries after him were spies, 
who had scented the blood-money, and were watching for an 
opportunity of laying hold of him. These rumours reached the 
ears of Elizabeth, but to Alice they had, probably, been known 
for some time, as she testified no surprise when told by her sister. 
The stranger, after this, was seldom seen, and Sam Stokoe a few 
days afterwards took up his abode in the village, stating that his 
master had gone abroad. 
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It was on a stormy evening in October that a sergeant and four 
privates arrived at the Mollaburn from a neighbouring village, 
where they had been staying for a few days. They were hospitably 
received, and entertained by the laird. The sergeant’s inquiries 
were concerning the stranger, but to all such inquiries the laird 
returned very unsatisfactory answers, and the former, after a few 
inquiries, suddenly dro the subject, and tried to make himself 
agreeable to the daughters. He was evidently struck with the 
beauty of Alice, and did his utmost to attract her notice. But 
Alice felt a dread as if something dreadful was about to befal her 
lover, of which this Sergeant Johnson was the instrument, and 
she could not, with all her exertions, drive these thoughts away. 
He frequently referred to his watch, and betrayed occasional signs 
of uneasiness, and at length, when he arose and left the room, as 
he said to speak to one of his men, she slipped out at the front 
door, and across the garden into an outer court. She proceeded 
thence to a small wicket, that led through the court wall into the 
open fields. She was surprised to find, on arriving at this door, 
that it was half open. The night was very dark, yet she thought 
she could discern the figure of a man standing outside. She 
hesitated a few minutes, whether she should return and alarm the 
house, or proceed on her intended journey. At this minute she 
heard a voice outside, which she recognised as that of the sergeant, 
speaking in an angry tone to some one that had evidently just 
joined him. 

“ Where the devil have you been? ’tis more than an hour past 
the time.” 

“T couldn’t get here any sooner,” replied the new-comer, 
which, to her astonishment, she recognised as the voice of Sam 
Stokoe; “the cursed rat was suspicious, I believe. I left him in 
his room, however, so make haste.” 

“Are there no secret passages by which he can escape?’ 
inquired Johnson. 

“There is no passage so likely as one over some of our dead 
carcasses,” replied Sam. “I would as soon face the devil. But 
come, make haste, or we will be having the pale-faced lady warn- 
ing him of his danger.” 

“Ha! what sayest thou?” cried the sergeant, who, although a 
brave man, was not above the superstitious fears of that period. 
“Don’t tell these fellows of mine that d—d story, or it will make 
them lose heart.” 

So saying, he turned towards the house, whilst Stokoe slunk in 
behind the door to avoid observation. As he disappeared, Alice 
darted out, and took the nearest road to Chesterholme. Her path 
lay across several fields, then through a dark and dreary wood; 
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after which she had to descend a precipitous and dangerous path 
down the rock to the bottom of the narrow glen, where the old 
house was situated. When she arrived at the top of the path she 

ceived a faint light glimmering through one of the windows, 
from which she inferred that her lover was within, unconscious of 
the danger that menaced him. 

Hitherto her thoughts were entirely engrossed by the danger 
that threatened him, but now, as she descended the rocky path at 
a much slower rate, her thoughts became more cool, and by the 
time she arrived in front of the building she felt a superstitious 
dread steal over her. The dark clouds drove furiously across 
the heavens, the blast howled through the leafless branches of the 
widespread oak, whilst the dark firs groaned and shook in the 
storm like infernal spirits in the agony of torment. The dry leaves 
whispered as they swept past in wild confusion, and the appearance 
of the old house itself was not such as to inspire confidence. The 
ruined chimneys looked gaunt and ghostly, the battered windows 
shook and rattled in the breeze, whilst the owls hooted loudly 
from their dark tenements in the deserted attics of the building. 

Alice felt chilled at the desolate scene, but sensible of the neces- 
sity of immediate action, she advanced boldly towards the door, 
which she found open, and immediately entered. She proceeded 
along a narrow passage, at the end of which was a half-opened 
door, from whence a light issued. Her lover was seated before a 
fire, his elbow resting upon the table, on which was a lamp, two 
pistols, and a sword. He started at the sound of her step, and 
stared with astonishment at the form of his Alice, dripping with 
the cold rain. 

“God of heaven!” he exclaimed, rushing towards her, “ can 
this be possible? Alice is this—can this be you?” 

“Oh, Walter!” cried Alice, “it is indeed me. Your servant 
has betrayed you, and already the messengers of death are on their 
road here. Fly instantly!” 

She staggered towards the table, exhausted by the efforts she 
had made. Her lover caught her in his arms to prevent her from 
falling. When she had sufficiently recovered, she related to him 
all that she had heard, and exhorted him in the most frantic 
manner to save himself by flight. 

“ And what will that flight avail me,” replied he, “when I 
must leave you behind? Wretch that I am thus to have stolen 
your youthful affections, and thus brought misery into the only 
family that ever treated me kindly.” 

“Hush!” interrupted Alice. “Did you hear that footstep?” 

“Tis only the wind,” replied her lover. 


“Oh no, ’tis them,” cried Alice. “Already I hear their foot- 
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steps in that passage. Fly and leave me! They dare not harm 
me ” 


But Walter answered not, neither moved from her side. The 
room door was seen to open slowly, and a head popped in, then was 
as quickly withdrawn, and the door slammed to with a violence 
that echoed through the desolate building. The sound of voices 
and advancing footsteps was now distinctly heard along the pas- 
sage. 
“Follow me,” said her lover, in a low voice. “ They have not 
seen you as 20 I will take you safely home, and determine how 
to dispose of myself afterwards.” 

So saying, he advanced towards a closet in a corner of the room, 
and, opening the door, discovered a secret passage, into which he 
entered, followed by Alice, and as the door closed upon them, that 
of the room which they had just quitted was burst open, and their 
pursuers entered. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the sergeant, “ the bird has flown. Scoundrel! 
turning towards Sam, “have you deceived us? Remember your 
life pays the forfeit if you have.” 

Sam was evidently as much surprised as the others at the empty 
room. 

‘“‘ My cutse on him!” said the traitor. ‘ He was here not five 
minutes ago. Examine that closet.” 

Instantly the door of the closet was opened and the secret pas- 
sage discovered, into which the whole party plunged in pursuit of 
the fugitive. The passage, after a few windings, led to the open 
air, and they found themselves in a deep ravine, the entrance to 
which at this end was effectually concealed by the house being 
built close against it, and being sufficient in size to shut it up. The 
rocks on each side rose perpendicularly to a great height, and were 
as smooth as the walls of a castle. ‘The dark forest surrounded 
at on the three remaining sides, the high limbs of the trees 
meeting and intertwining across the mouth, through which the 
gloomy face of the midnight sky was scarcely visible, whilst the 
a rumbled up this singular passage like peals of distant 
thunder, 


“Go on!” cried the sergeant; “the passage is narrow; no one 


can pass us. Three hundred pounds for the traitor !” 


“ Which you will never get,” said a voice close to him. 
“ Who the devil’s that?” cried Sergeant Johnson. 
Every man looked about him, but so intense was the darkness 
that they could scarcely discern each other’s forms. 
“T see something white before us,” cried one man. 
“Where?” said each of his comrades. 
He pointed into the gloom, but nothing was to be seen. 
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“Curse your cowardly tongue!” roared their commander. “ I'll 
cut it out of your head if you don’t keep your ghosts to yourself.” 

The fellow grumbled at this, and the party moved on 1m silence. 

At length } aan were brought to a stand by the termination of 
the valley. A rock as steep as those on each side now presented 
itself in front, and all search for any cave or outlet was unavailing. 

A council was held as to what was best to be done in such an 
emergency, when the sound of footsteps attracted the attention of 
all. It was evidently some one retreating rapidly down the 
ravine. 

. He has escaped us!” shouted the sergeant. “Fire! men, 
fire !’ 

The order was instantly obeyed, the gloomy darkness was dis- 

lled for a second, and the balls rattled against the rocky sides of 
the valley. All was again silent. The party now began to retrace 
their steps as rapidly as the darkness and rough nature of the road 
would admit. As they approached the old house the sky had 
become clearer, and objects could be more distinctly seen in 
advance. Several of the party imagined that they could at times 
discern a white object before them, but before it could be pointed 
out it had disappeared. 

At length they reached the house, but found the door through 
which they had entered the ravine firmly closed against them. 
They searched around for another outlet, but none was to be 
found. 

“‘ Beat in the door,” cried the sergeant. 

At the same time, seizing a fragment of rock, he hurled it with 
all his might against it. The privates followed his example, and 
a furious thundering was kept up for several minutes against the 
obnoxiour door. At length a voice from within called out, 
“Forbear.” Silence immediately ensued. 

“ Who is it?” continued the stranger (for it was he who spoke) 
—“who is it that thus offers violence to a wretched stranger?” 

“Open your door,” cried the sergeant, “and then I shall 
— let you know that we have sufficient authority for what 
we do.” 

“That I shall not do,” replied the stranger. ‘“ My life is of 
but little value, but wretches and ruffians that ye are, another 
a 

Here his voice was evidently choked with emotion. 

“ Will you admit us or not?” cried the impatient sergeant. “I 
come here by the authority of his most sacred majesty James IL, 
our blessed monarch, against whom you have had the temerity to 
appear in arms with that traitor the Duke of Monmouth. I come 
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The Haunted Man. 59 
to arrest you. Surrender yourself peaceably, or your blood be 
upon your own head !” 

“ Mover alive will I surrender to that bloody and bigoted tyrant, 
nor any of his hirelings, and were he here, I should tell him to his 
face that he will yet, ere he dies, be as houseless, homeless, and 
more wretched than I am at this moment. And you fellows 
beware, if you are not willing to depart from this place in peace, 
I will shoot the first that attempts to do so by other means.” 

Then his voice was lost by the commencement of a second 
attack upon the door, which yielded in the course of a few minutes, 
and the passage was open. Stokoe dashed forward first; the flash | 
and report of a pistol were heard close at the entrance, and the 
traitor fell shot through the head. 

“ Forward!” shouted the sergeant; and he rushed forward, but 
stumbling over the dead body of Stokoe he came to the ground, 
and as he fell a second bullet whistled over him and stretched the 
first follower lifeless; and ere their leader regained his feet, two 
more of his men had shared the same fate. He rushed into the 
cavern, firing both of his pistols at random, and calling upon his 
men ta fire also; but there were none to obey, for the last of his 
followers had received his death-shot, and when the sergeant 
reached the room he found he was algne. 

The room was dimly lighted by a lamp, and Johnson perceived 
that the floor was covered with blood. On turning his eyes in 
another direction he was startled at the sight of a young lady lying 
upon a rude couch, apparently dead. He snatched the lamp from 
the table, and went across the room to where she was lying. Yes, 
it was her—'twas all that was mortal of Alice Widdrington. A 
ball had evidently pierced her bosom, and death must have been 
instantaneous. Her long hair hung nearly to the floor, and her 
face was pale as marble; yet but for the blood that dyed her dress, 
she looked as though she slept. Alas! it was a sleep from which 
she would never awaken—her love and its anxieties were at an 
end. She and her lover had hidden in a recess of the rocks until 
the party passed them, and were retreating back when they were 
unfortunately overheard, and the firing took place—one of the 
balls passed through her, and she never spoke afterwards. 

“ Ay, gaze at her,” said a hoarse voice from behind Johnson ; 
“is she not lovely, even in death?’ He leaned over the couch 
and kissed her cold cheek. ‘ My poor Alice! Oh, that my life 
had been sacrificed, instead of thine.” And he groaned aloud in 
the agony of his feelings. “ Look at her,’ he again cried, turning 
fiercely towards Johnson—“fook at her, whom your murderous 
weapons have deprived of life. Go tell thy bloody master of the 
gallant deed.” 
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He seized the lamp, and dashed it with violence at the sergeant, 
who nimbly avoided it, then drew his sword to defend himself 
from the fury of the maniac, for such he now appeared to be. 
But the sword was shivered to pieces in his hand by that of his 
antagonist, who, throwing his own aside, sprung upon him like 
a tiger, and grasped him by the throat, so tight that he felt 
suffocating, and struggled fearfully to free himself; but in vain. 
The fingers of his deadly foe felt sinking into his flesh. They 
were locked together in a tight embrace. The sergeant made one 
mighty effort; they fell together with great violence against a 
door, which was burst open by their united weight, and proving 
to be the entrance to a cellar or dungeon below, they were pre- 
cipitated down a descent of more than fifty steps to the bottom. 
There was a gurgling cry and a deep groan, and they lay locked 
together in death! 

As you pass the churchyard of , in Northumberland, you 
will see a grave, on which grows a bed of roses. It is that-of 
Alice Widdrineton; but no grave or monument marks the place 
where her unfortunate lover sleeps, save the mouldering ruins of 
the old house in Chesterholme. hat connexion the spirit had 
with him is a secret that died with the “ Haunted Man.” 








PANTOMIME NIGHT. 


“ Tf fairy tales were true.” Why that sceptical inquiry? This 
isno matter for the discussion of your savans—no question for 
hypothesis. Fairy tales are true. If it hadn’t been for my belief 
in fairies, instead of now sitting in a drawing-room, surrounded by 
every luxurious circumstance that wealth can procure me, I would 

robably be I am afraid even to speculate upon what I might 
ei been. But the fairiesadopted me. You shall hear about it. 
Ten years ago—that is to say, when I was a little girl of eleven 
—I lived in Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. An old woman, 
ugly and ill-tempered, took care of me. We had three rooms in 
a great tumble-down house, and although I was never hungry, and 
although money was expended on my education, still I knew that 
we were poor. It seemed to me sometimes that my earliest re- 
miniscences were sad, and my oldest memory tinged with melan- 
choly; but at other times when I tried to look back and back into 
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the past—when my recollection shot beyond the edge of the 
Tavistock-street existence with its eight dull years—I fancied I had 
a glimpse of lofty rooms with fine furniture, beautiful paintings, 
rich, warm hangings, and servants moving respectfully and noise- 
lessly about. By little and little I got the story of myself from the 
old woman with whom [ lived. My father had been a publisher 
and bookseller, and we lived in Portman-square. I was his only 
child ; my mother had died shortly after my birth, When I was 
three years old my father’s bankruptcy and death occurred. The 
sale of his property more than satisfied the creditors, and the 
balance was devoted to my maintenance and education, Mrs, 
Turner, my father’s housekeeper, being appointed by the trustees 
—not one of whom have I ever seen or received a kindness from— 
to take charge of me. Such are the commonplace materials of my 
early history. 

Mine was a very cheerless life. I had no young companions, 
and never ventured out of the house save in the custody of my 
keeper, when she made excursions to the neighbouring market, or 
to her favourite public-house in Maiden-lane. Mr. Condy, my 
tutor, was a very mild and uninteresting character. Like myself, 
he had seen better days. He felt very much out of his element, 
and seerned ready at all times to apologise to the rest of humanit 
for his existence, as a circumstance over which he had no control. 
Mrs. Turner took every opportunity of making him feel his posi- 
tion (shall I ever forget the pompous air with which she counted 
out to him his weekly pittance?), and sometimes when his grey 
and strageling locks touched my bright golden clusters, as we bent 
over the same book, she would interpose some question about his 
“last situation,” which caused the poor creature to blush and 
stammer, and sometimes prevented him from proceeding with the 
lesson at all. 

I firmly believe that I should have perished miserably from 
ennui, or from want of sympathy, had it not been for the fairies. 
Among one or two things saved from the wreck of the Portman- 
square establishment was a splendid collection of old ballads. They 
were broadsheets, pasted carefully on to thick paper and bound 
together, making an immense folio volume, with rich binding and 
heavy clasps. ‘The ballads were all in black-letter, and each was 
embellished with a quaint woodcut. The difficulties of the print- 
ing I soon got over with, the help of Mr. Condy, and the wood- 
cuts I venerated above the most costly engravings from the most 
esteemed masters. Among these ballads (there were about five 
hundred in all) some half-dozen related to the fairies. I read and 
believed. I have devoured a good deal of poetry since I made 
those initial excursions into literature, but never any with half the 
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relish. The most elaborate productions of your most popular poets 
fail to touch me. But I could not hear any one repeat— 


The birds with sugared note 

Their prettie throats did straine, 
The shepherds on their oaten pipes 
Made musique on the plaine— 


without dropping a tear in response. And I remember one story 
“ sett to an excellent new tune,” and describing the unsuccessful 
suit of a devoted swain, which to this day I value above Mr. 
Tennyson’s best Idyll. How in my heart I pitied the unhappy 
man as he urged his requests, and related with gentle pathos the 
failure of his efforts: 


1 wooed her and I courted her 
For to exchange a kiss. 


But the ballads that dealt with fays and elves—that led me into 
the deep silence and sweet mystery of green forest spaces—these 
pleased me most of all. I took poor Mr. Condy into my confi- 
dence. He encouraged me in my course of reading, and assured 
me that he himself had a far greater belief in fairies than in men. 
He further stimulated me by lending me a copy of the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and an old edition—wanting a leaf at 
page 5—a leaf that I would have given kingdoms to restore—of 
Drayton’s “ Nymphidia.” One night when Mrs. Turner left the 
room he rose suddenly and told me, with great blushing and 
stammering, that he was going away—for ever. He said I was a 
nena child, but that he couldn’t stand my guardian any 
onger. He kissed me tenderly and slipped out of the room. The 
worm had turned and—fled. I have never seen him since. 

I was sorry—but I had fairy consolation. Round my own dull 
world had grown another—not distinct from it, and still not the 
same. The beings of each had something in common, and the 
superior beings condescended to hear human communications, 
Their feet were adjusted to the roughest of earthly ways, and their 
simple language was beautifully intelligible. By reason of this 
contact between the human and the superhuman, those who were 
partakers only of the former element became in my mind beautified 
exceedingly. My fancy surrounded even Mrs. Turner with such 
associations ; and in a dream catching sight of her, treading it like 
mad on the sward, I have cried out in my sleep: 

“ Bless thee, Turner! Bless thee! thou art translated !” 

In the real waking every-day world, however, my custodian had 
experienced no perceptible change. She was grim, taciturn, 
unpoetical, She knew there was no one in the world so worthy 
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of her confidences as herself. She converted her mind—if she had 
any—into the proverbial manger, and sat in it—snarling. She 
knew better than to throw her pearls before swine. One November 
evening she was sitting by the fire reading a Sunday newspaper, 
and probably finding enough in it to justify the low opinion she 
had formed of her species. I sat near her, finding fairy panoramas 
in the blazing coal. I yearned for sympathy. I determined that 
at least I should have speech. I broke the silence. 

“Ts it wrong to wish to be a fairy?” 

“Dunno ’m sure. Better ask the parson.” 

“ But I don’t know any parson.” 

“ Ah—so much the better for you.” 

“I do wish I was a fairy, Mrs. Turner !” 

“Do you? Ah—then so you shall.” 

No temptation that I could present would induce Mrs, Turner 
to renew the conversation. She was economical of her speech to 
a degree of miserliness. But (perhaps, therefore) when she said a 
thing she usually meant it. I sought explanations of her strange 
but confident assurance. I heard nothing more of the matter till 
a week had passed. One very foggy day she took down her bonnet 
and shawl from the peg behind the door, and desired me to put 
on my things. I ran off to my room and returned speedily, 
anticipating an excursion to the market or to Maiden-lane. We 
left the house; the fog was so thick that we could scarcely see the 
bookshop on the other side. We turned the corner. e walked 
right through the market. Across the main avenue where the gas 
was flaring, and Hebrew fruiterers were standing at their shop- 
doors “clothed in their breath.” I, clinging to the skirts of my 
companion, looked up inquiringly at her, as she passed unheeding 


- our accustomed vegetable stall. But she strode on. We left the 


market and struggled through the fog. Wesoon arrived at a lane 
which ran along by the side of a huge stone building. 

As we cut through the opaque atmosphere, the building 
stretched and stretched, it seemed interminable. At last we came 
upon a little crowd of girls and boys standing before a door in the 
big building. Yellow gaslight fell out upon the fog and upon 
the faces of the crowd. The boys were rough, mischievous, im- 
pudent. Boys with red hands and huge woollen mufflers, boys 
that made shrill noises, boys that kept their shoulders up to their 
ears, and with their hands deeply immersed in their pockets, pat- 
tered their feet on the greasy pavement to keep themselves warm, 
and made faces at new-comers to keep themselves merry. In- 
stinctively I shrank closer to the skirts of my guide. She had no 
intention of remaining in the crowd, but pushed her way into the 
lighted passage. She spoke to a man in a glass office, and he, 
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looking kindly at me, conducted us through ancthor long dark 
passage; till we arrived at a door, which the man from the glass 
office opened. The occupant of this room was a small, cross man, 
with a bright eye and a heavy black moustache. He evidently 
knew Mrs. Turner, for he said, “How d’ye do?’ All this was so 
new, so strange to me, that I began to feel dizzy and to look pale. 
The little man looked so very cross, too, that I felt afraid almost 
to draw my breath. He went to a press, and produced a book. 
He turned over the pages, and handed it to me, with the gruff 
request, “Read those five lines.” Kind Heaven! It was the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” I was myself again. Titania’s 
magic restored me, Puck whispered sweet encouragements. [ 
read. The fierce man looked at me as I closed the book, and 
said, with something like a smile of pleasure : 

“ By Jove, she pronounces her H's! Mrs. Turner, you’re m 

Begad, we can retain the Queen’s speeches after all. 
She'll be able for em, I'll be bound.” — 

“ Ah, I dessay,” replied Mrs. Turner, “and I suppose now 
she'll be worth somethink—a share in the profits of the ’ouse, 
maybe.” 

““My good woman, I shall be extremely glad to engage our 
young friend as a petty-principal at a salary of one pound per 
week. There'll be a ‘ to-morrow at half-past ten. I’m very 
busy. Good morning.” 

I was delighted to get out into the air again—thick though it 
was—for I felt dazed and faintish, and hardly noticed the red- 
handed boys who still stood in the yellow light, shivering but 
noisy. Mrs. Turner gave a few grunts of satisfaction, and I was 
pleased at the idea of becoming a fairy, but still exceedingly 
puzzled at the manner the translation was to be effected withal. 

I need not unfold the stages by which I arrived at a true under- 
standing of the case. Nor do I care to describe those numerous 
rehearsals at which, arrayed in ordinary mortal costume, we went 
through the fairy oul nor to record the various disenchant- § 
ments—crueller to me than mere bodily inflictions—which I ex- 

rienced. Qne holding a faith less enthusiastically would have 
an sadly staggered at the spectacle of Queen Mab in Balmoral 
boots and Dolly Varden habit loudly abusing a sub-manager, and 
uttering expressions forbidden to well-regulated mortals even, but 
beyond the innocent ken of fays. It grieved me, too, that King 
Oberon should quench his frequent thirst with porter. I was an 
attentive and willing pupil, and quickly learned all the graceful 
motions which our ballet-master had to impart. Time sped on. 
Two dress rehearsals took place, and we were pronounced perfect. 


At last, pantomime night itself arrived, when the result of our 
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labours was to be displayed to the public. I and my fairy attend- 
ants were to appear in the fourth scene. Enveloped in an immense 
chrysalis of shawl, I sat nervously in the dressing-room, a subter- 
raneous dungeon, in which two old women assisted in the adorn- 
ment of eight of us. I forget how many similar vaults there 
were, but a tnumber. At last the call came. I jumped to 
the floor, when of the dressers ran over to remove my shawl- 
chrysalis. I was dressed in plain white. A pearl necklace was 
lustrous round my throat. My golden hair, bound over my fore- 
head with a blue ribbon, floated behind, and over my head a star 
supported by invisible and tiny wire, twinkled in the gaslight. In 
my right hand I carried a thin white wand. The dresser kissed 
me—it was an encouraging salute, though not untainted with a 
flavour of gin and snuff—and I hurried off. 

I bounded on to the stage. Now may all elfin powers protect 
me! Under spreading trees stretched green spaces of sward. 
Waterfalls with real water trickled along shelving rocks. Huge 
mushrooms sprouted at the gnarled base of oaks. Strains of gentle 
music floated across the scene, and we fairies—there were fifty of 
us, and I the queen—danced and sported on the grass, and made 
pretty postures at the waterfall. And when I came to give my 
commands, the house (as I was afterwards informed, for I was 
unheedful of that outer world), applauded rapturously, amazed to 
hear a little girl upon the stage gifted with a profound knowledge 
of the letter H. sea all as real to me as the black-letter ballads, 
or Drayton’s “ Nymphidia,” or the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
I exerted myself, not for praise of that well-dressed mob they 
ealled “the house,”’ but for very love of the congenial sport. I[ 
was thoroughly exhausted when the transformation scene came. 
In this we fairies were to take a part. Our part of it was a great 
array of flowers, in the centre of each of them a fairy figure. I 
was assisted into my flower by a carpenter, my dress arranged, 
my hand placed under my cheek, and my wand left resting among 
the petals. Then the vast leaves of the flower were closed upon 


me, and I fell fast asleep. Whether this untimely somnolence 


was induced by excitement, or by heat, or by exhaustion, I know 
not. And as I slept I dreamed. The story in which I had been 
an actor was continued and extended in my vision, but more 
beautiful. I was become dear to the tiny inhabitants of Fairyland; 
I was to leave their dwellings no more; and to dance all night 
and sing, performing no slightest labour, and supported ky their 
sweet ministrations. ‘The atmosphere of the dream was heavy 
with odours of the forest, and flooded with the white moon rays. 
I was very fast asleep. When the scene was discovered to the 
miteiee f was undisturbed by their cheers. The leaves of the 
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flowers slowly opened, displaying the recumbent elves, but I was 
unconscious of the eyes that peered at me. The stage was 
flooded with red streams of light, but although the rays may have 
penetrated to my dream, tinging the leaves of the forest, they 
could not dispel my vision. The brilliant scene was shut out from 
the audience, and the usual merriment of the clown was taking 
lace in its stead. The other fairies were jumping from their 
Aewerlvods and hurrying off; the carpenters were busy reducing 
the spectacle to chaos; the ballet departing; the chorus strolling 
off, and debating the chances of a good run, In the midst of all 
the strange confusion I slept and dreamed. And there came to 
me in my dream—seeming part of it, and yet too defined to 
e of its essence—a warm pressure on my cheek. I started 
up to see whether it had a basis of reality. I looked, and rubbed 
my eyes. A grey-headed gentleman, with a kind, handsome 
face, was bending over me ; it looked like a face known long ago. 
Had I dreamt it, or was it a revelation, or was it a memory of 
features familiar to me in the old days when ? The gentle- 
man was the author of the pantomime, and had come round to 
thank me—me/ for my intelligent performance. Only fancy! 
He lifted me tenderly out of my floral dormitory. I never 
entered that sleeping-place again. A carpenter unhinged the 
gigantic leaves, and carried them away. When again they were 
reset another fairy queen reclined among them. I walked off 
holding the gentleman’s hand. How shall I relate what must 
seem prosaic, his discovery of my identity? Or the fact—related 
to me on that discovery being made—that my parent had been 
his generous patron. For ten years I have lived as a member 
of his own family. It is in his house that I write these words. 
When an acquaintance newly introduced seems to wish an expla- 
nation of my presence, he says that I am “the daughter of an old 
friend.” But I, unwilling to lose my faith in the fairies who were 
instrumental in effecting my translation, or to conceal my gratitude 
to a mortal kindly and gentle as themselves, always seek an early 
opportunity of telling the newly-introduced acquaintance the story 
of antomine Night. 
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“A grey-headed gentleman, with a kind, handsome face, was bending over me.” —p. C6. 
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GRANNIE’S DREAM. 


TuHE large parish of Lettergul was in a state of pleasurable ex- 
citement one evening last October, for their new rector, the Rev. 
Ernest Travers, was expected at the Glebe, and the people had 
lain at the mercy of one of those gentlemen popularly termed 
“ Gladstone curates” for three months previously, 

Said curate had not done very much to earn his one hundred and 
twenty pounds per annum, paid him by the Church Commissioners 
out of the spoils of the Irish Church: at least so thought the 
parishioners, who had been accustomed to the unflagging energy 
of their good old rector, a man who was wont to work as hard on 
week days as on Sundays. 

The ry interregnum of three months, during which the 
parish nominators could not be induced to decide upon the merits 
of the various candidates for Lettergul, was drawing to a close. 

The nominators had submitted to a little pressure from the 
diocesan council, just in time to prevent the appointment lapsing 
into the hands of the bishop. The rector was chosen, and was 
about to gather the reins of government into his strong hands. 

Young Mrs. Travers was at the Glebe-house making the last 
arrangements, while her husband, who had been there for two 
days, helping her to put up bedsand lay carpets, was gone to fetch 
his grandmother and little son. 

ora ‘Travers was a very capable young woman. By dint of 
hard work, to which she was not afraid to put her own hands, and 
clever contrivances, she was able to make twenty pounds go as far 
as most other people can make fifty. Her latest contrivance filled 
her with admiration of her native talent, and she could not resist 
calling Davy Byrne up from the yard, where he was employed in 
whitewashing the cow-house, that he might compliment her. 

Davy and his wife were her intestine old servants. They 
had been in the service long before Nora’s birth, and were re- 
garded by her almost in the light of relations. 

Both had strong wills of their own, which she rarely attempted 
to cross, and fixed ideas, to which neither she nor the rector 
ventured to run counter; and, truth to tell, they had done the 
gteater part of the arranging and directing, while the young 
couple had worked under them. 

But Nora sometimes did pluck up courage enough to assert 
herself. She and Davy had nearly quarrelled that very morning. 
The old man declared that his mistress should have the large room 
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- gbove stairs for her bedroom, while Nora appropriated to her one 
on the ground floor, and no persuasion or grumbling on his part 
could induce her to change. He had set his affections upon the 
blue room, and told Nora he should never have taken such pains 
in laying the carpet and getting the room ready if he had not in- 
tended it for Mrs. a 
_ Nora, much provoked, yet kept her temper, and explained her 

reasons for giving his mistress the lower room. 

But though firm in this instance, she yielded to his tyranny in 
a hundred minor things during the rest of the day, and was so 
desirous of conciliating him, that she must needs have him agree 
with in pao 8 | her clever contrivance. 

“ Call Davy up here for a moment, Mary,” said she, pressing 
shapely hands, too useful to be very white, upon her glowing 


“T’m afeared he couldna get coming, dear, he’s that throng at 
the present time.” 

“Oh, nonsense, quod I shall not keep him a minute.” 

“ An’ J maun be making the supper. Sure the mistress an’ his 
reverence ill be here in no time,” persisted the tiresome old hand- 
maiden, with wrinkled brow just puckering into a frown. 

“Never mind, then, Mary. on call him myself.” And the 
young housekeeper ran to the open stair window and called, . 
“Davy, Davy, come up to the second landing. I want to speak 
to you.” 

ome minutes elapsed before the old man was heard stumping 
slowly up-stairs, giving a little discontented cough now and then 
by way of marking his sense of the impropriety Nora was com- 
mitting in calling him from his work. 

He at the bedroom door—a spare figure, surmounted by 
a —_ sour face, which looked very honest and very ill-tempered 
—and said, gravely : 

“ What is it, ma’am?” 

“1 wanted to show you what I required the empty barrels for, 
Davy,” replied she, pointing timidly to a row of very stylish- 
looking round ee gg draped to the floor in folds of pink 
calico and white muslin. “You see,” proceeded she, raising the 
drapery, and showing the rough wood underneath, “nobody could 
Tp guess what the table is made of, and it is large enough to 
— a small looking-glass, a brush, a pin-cushion, and a vase of 
wels. 

“It’s no just that ugly,” said the old man, damning her with 
faint pons “but if you tak’ my bidding, you'll no’ put a mak’- 
shift like thon in the mistress’s room. She was bred up to ha’ gude, 
handsome things about her.” 
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“Bat I have no other table for the room, Davy. I am as 
anxious to make dear grannie comfortable as you can be, and if 
she does not like the makeshift, you shall go to A——— to-morrow 
and buy her a new table.” 

“ Dear knows but this isa barrack o’ a place, ma’am. Mary an’ 
me stranges vera much that you an’ his reverence wad bring the 
mistress till it, frae the wee spot she was used to.” 

“She wished to come, Davy. She made Mr. Travers apply for 
the parish, and we shall soon have it metamorphosed into a nice, 
cheerful home—the home of love and hope,” murmured she, very 
softly, as she moved away to the window, with a light in her eyes 
and a tender smile upon her red lips. 

The Glebe at Lettergul was in no wise remarkable. A large 

house, wherein one family after another had lived, and 
enjoyed, and suffered; good airy rooms, where many births and 
many deaths had taken place; a garden famed for its gooseberries; 
a gaunt shrubbery whose old laurels were revere: Be forest- 
trees, where generation after generation of children played at 
hide and seek in delightful untidiness, and immunity from visitors 
of the higher class; and a dark avenue which successive rectors 
had while engaged in composing sermons, or listening to the 
long-winded stories of their or oe. 
yond the dark avenue lay miles of bog, with little thatched 
cabins every here and there, and then arose a chain of rugged hills, 
which, however, were only to be caught sight of from the upper 
windows of the Glebe-house. 

But these triste outward surroundings did not depress Nora 
Travers. The hope and love of which we have already spoken 
hovered over thé whole landscape like beautiful angels with soft, 
white wings. 

She intended to be happier than any rectoress who had ever 
before lived at the Glebe. 

The room she visited oftenest and decorated with most care was 
the old breakfast parlour on the ground floor. 

She and the two servants met there as soon as they heard the 
tumble of wheels, to give some last touches, and see that all was in 
order for Mrs. Kennedy’s arrival. 

The best carpet, the softest bed, and the easiest chair were 
assembled in her room ; for not only did Nora love her grand- 
mother for the tender care shown her since her childich days, but 
she felt she owed her the husband who made her so : 

Had not Mrs, Kennedy smiled upon their love affair, and 
shared her worldly wealth with the clever young curate who had 
no hope of rising to affluence in the changed circumstances of the 
Imish Church? ‘This unworldly generosity on the old lady's part 
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caused her to be laughed to scorn by her neighbours, but the 
es of her ce Pra up to her for 
_ There 


was an old-fashioned seman St IT) from the ceiling 
in ie’s room. a the extravagance of 
fife it with candles, which she flew to light with a taper tied to 
a long stick, the moment she heard the carriage wheels crunching 
A Eneth qen do beh d she, “ while I 

“ , an e oor,” cried she, “ while I finish 
ighti ‘on I noi tate first impressions to cased she must 
have a bright, cosy welcome.” 

She had finished, and was in the hall to receive the procession. 

First came grannie—a tiny, slender old lady with brilliant dark 
eyes, delicate features, and snowy curls peeping under her large 
bonnet, a relic of former days. She leaned pretty heavily upon 
— arm, and walked slowly, because she suffered from 

ma. 

Next came Mary, who had caught little Ernest from his maid, 
and was tottering along the passage, hugging him to her breast, 
and calling him all manner of “jewels and pigeons ;” and the rear. 
was brought up by Davy, laden with luggage, and grinning with 
satisfaction at his dear mistress’s arrival. 

“ Come in here, grannie,” said Nora, taking the old lady’s other 
arm, and leading her towards the open door whence poured forth a 
flood of light—“ this is your own room. See, you have not far to 

o—no mounting of stairs to trouble you. Are you very tired? 
Has Ernest taken good care of you?” | 

“Yes, indeed, my love, he has been as kind and careful as you 
could have been,” replied Mrs. Kennedy, in a soft, clear voice, re- 
fined like her face. 

She let them conduct her to the arm-chair, and sat down, look- 
ing round her slowly and intently while she acknowledged all the 
tender greetings she had received. 

‘‘ My sweet Nora you are so. busy for me that you have not yet 
kissed your boy. How hard you must have worked, and my good 
Mary and Davy too! You have all had three days hard work.” 

«T's a wild place for the like of you, ma’am,” put in Davy. 
«Tf Miss Nora there had ha’ took my ert "any sen’ ha’ been put 
in a Letther room——” 3 

“Hush, Davy. The house seemed a fine, large one, as well as 
I could make out in the dusk, and I never in my life had a bed- 
room like this. You andI are both very a 4 off in our old 
She turned to Nora with a smile, and said in a low tone: 

“ He tries you, dear, I am sure, with his objections and torment- 
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ing ways, and you have no long lifetime of memories, as I have, to 
make you put up with him.” fh a net n , 

“ grannie, we got on ingly,” said Nora, with an. 
answering smile; “ we at only had one ifference of opinion, and 
that was about this room.” : 

“This room? By the way, dear, what made you give me this 
room?” asked Mrs. Kennedy, after another close and leisurely 
survey. 

“On account of your asthma, grannie: you know it sometimes 
tried you greatly to climb up to your room at the cottage. Here 
you have merely to step across the passage from:the drawing- 
room. 

“But this must have been a drawing-room at one time—the 
chandelier 

“T believe the Humphries’ used it as a breakfast pariour; and I 
lit up the chandelier by way of welcome—I am so dearly fond of 
light. Davy calls the house a barrack, and ne says it’s like a 
gaol,” continued Nora, unpinning Mrs. Kennedy’s shawl, and 
taking off her bonnet; “ but I admire and approve of everything: 
I like to feel myself mistress of so many spacious apartments.” 

“ A cheerful, contented spirit, my Nora, will always make your 
home a palace,” said the old lady; but she spoke dreamily, as 
though not quite knowing what she was saying, and all the while 
her eyes kept roving about the room with a look of surprise, not 
unmixed with awe. 

“Tell me,” said she at length, “have I ever been here before?” 

“ Never,” replied Mr. and Mrs. Travers, staring—*“ at least not 
within our memory.” 

“Nor within my own, and I have a good memory for all 
the events of my eighty years. I was never here before, yet this 
room is parteasly familiar to me. I know that brass chandelier, 
that tall chimney-piece, and that curious, round dressing-table, as 
well as I know my gold-headed cane that I have walked with for 
many a day.” 

“You never saw the dressing-table before, grannie; of that I 
am quite certain! It is the production of my powerful, unassisted 
genius,” cried Nora, laughing in the glee of her heart. 

Mrs. Kennedy was not her genial, lively self that evening. She 
seemed to listen with an effort to what the young people were 
saying, and continued rather grave and silent during tea. They 
attributed it to her fatigue, and having prevailed upon her to 
retire early, both accompanied her to the room where the candles 
were still blazing. 

“T fear you don’t quite like this room, dear grannie? Only say 
80, and we shall give you another,” said her grand-daughter. 
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“Ido not dislike the room, Nora. “It might be for me a 
portico to the very gate of heaven.” ‘These words she said almost 
in a whisper, then louder, “Do you believe in dreams, Ernest 
Travers?” 

“No, dear Mrs, Kennedy, I think not,” he replied. 

“ Sit down, my children, and listen to a very vivid dream I had 
— years ago, when Nora’s mother was still alive, and Nora 
was a little sprightly, chattering maiden. | 

“TI dreamt that I was dead, and laid out in a long, narrow room 
like this, with the bed in one corner just as it is here, that blazing 
chandelier, and even the curious, round dressing-table under the 
quaint mirror, and the vase of flowers. 

“Though dead, I saw it all, and thought what a cheerful, pretty 
room it was. Presently my coffin was brought in, and when the 


men who carried it were gone, my good, true-hearted Davy and 


prepared to place me in it. 
the coffin appeared to be very handsome, but on closer survey 


they discovered that the mside was unfinished—no cushion for 
my head, no lining to cover the rough boards—nothing within 
but h of shavings, which they pulled out with trembling: 
hands. While they sobbed and exclaimed that it was hard their 
mistress should be treated thus, I sat up and said to them, ‘ Don’t 
grieve about that: it is of no consequence to me, for I shall have a 
glorious resurrection.’ nee 

“The dream was so vivid that it made a deep impression upon 
me, and I could not help telling it to your mother and Mary next 
me Mary remembers it perfectly.” 

ere were tears in Nora’s eyes when her grandmother ceased 
speaking, and Mr. Travers was very grave. 

“Do not look sad, my dear children,” said Mrs. Kennedy, 
giving a hand to each. “The thought of death has nothing ter- 
vible in it for me. In the course of nature I must leave you soon. 
My friends and relatives are almost all gone before me. You are 
my last ties to this world. Iam not sorrowful, dears—only a little 
grave.” 

Days went by and Nora nearly forgot the dream. Mrs. Kennedy 
slept well in her new. room, and was as usual the sunshine and sta 
of the household. She insisted upon sharing her prand-daughter’s 
housekeeping and maternal cares, and the rector’s parish troubles, 
and smoothed them all. 

Mr. Travers found everything wrong. The schools had not 
been visited by the curate, and were consequently very thin. The 
master and mistress were naturally discontented, because he had 
neglected to write for their salaries. The congregation had fallen 
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off. “ This man doesna look after the hearers,” said the people in 
excuse, when taxed with bad attendance by their new rector, A 

rly oe fund was to be ana = Mr. oo 

ily besieged by people—C ’ an 
Catholic, begging he thelraharn and telli bine y how much 
they were in the habit of receiving from the old rector. Then the 
poor’s a Sunday collection—was a lasting bone of con- 
tention. pa an Catholics especially—could not be 
made to understand that the circumstances of the parish were 
posi, ered had always applied to their friend the rector in 
any difficulty. He was the rich man (for there were no resident 
gentry in Lettergul), and they expected all future church clergy- 
men to help them in the same way. 

How say to them, “Ah, we rectors are not rich men any 
longer?” At least, how say it so as to cause the statement to be 
accepted and understood ? 

So, as the poor’s money would not go far, Mr, Travers told 
some of the saddest tales to grannie, and she helped him from her 

enerous purse. 

Thus two busy, happy months passed by; but in the beginning 
of January Mrs. Kennedy’s health failed. Her illness was not an 
attack of the dreaded asthma—merely a collapse of her vital 
powers. She commended her faithful old servants to Nora’s 
pe care, and one night she departed very gently, telling 

er that it was not hard to die. 


The rector and his wife were in their drawing-room, trying to 
occupy themselves, but unable to think of anything, except that 
very quiet figure stretched upon the bed in the opposite room. 
The presence of death in the house made them n pe in a 
and hush little Ernest’s shrill laughter, though grannie coul 
no ao be disturbed by it; her ears were closed to this world’s 
sounds. 

“ How late and dark it is getting, and the coffin not yet come,” 
said one to the other; “it is a pity that we arranged the funeral 
for so early an hour to-morrow.” 

_ And then the rector returned to his book, and Nora to the task 
of hushing and amusing her boy. 

At length a stir was heard : oan footsteps sounded along the 

, and presently the handie of the door was turned, and 
Mary Ieoked in to say: 
_ “It’s there now, sir; but I wouldna let Davy offer to put a 
hand on the dear mistress till you ones was come. I tould him 
you’d be wishing to see——” 
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And the faithful woman, whose grief was very real, suddenly 
covered her face with her white apron, unable to complete her 
sentence. 

Mr. Travers rose, and moved to the door, followed by Nora, 
whom he vainly attempted to wave back. 

“Nay, Ernest,” she whispered, “I must go too; wait till I call 
Sarah to baby.” 

The room was ablaze with light. In compliance with a super- 
stition common to both Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
Ulster, Mary had lighted every candle in the chandelier a few 
minutes before her mistress’s death ; each evening she relighted 
them as soon as darkness fell, and darkness came early to that 
room, shaded as the window was by the gaunt laurels of the 
shrubbery. 

So a flood of soft light fell upon Mrs. Kennedy’s face, with its 

ression of unfathomable peace—its awful, ineffable calm. A 
bible lay upon the dressing-table—the very bible used by the 
dead woman since her childhood: the departed soul had launched 
forth joyfully upon its mysterious voyage in dependence on the 
great truths therein revealed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Travers and the two servants bade Mrs. Kennedy 
farewell with kisses and tears; and then the former drew back, 
that Davy and Mary might render their last service. 

As they were about to place her in the coffin, they gave a cry 
of horror and dismay that rang through the quiet house. 

“The Lord bless us an’ save us!” ejaculated the old man. 
“Mary, woman, did ye ever see the like o thon? Nae cushion 
for her head—nae lining to cover thae rough boords—nae plenish- 
ing but these!” And he drew forth handfuls of shavings, with ~ 
which the badly-finished coffin was partly filled. “That I suld 
live to see the dear mistress misused that way—her that was 
reared in comfort, an’ used to ha’ ilka thing proper an’ decent 
about her. That I suld live to see this day! That I suld live to 
see this day!” reiterated he, his high-pitched lamentation sinking 
into a wail. 

Since Mary uttered her first cry she had remained speechless 
with grief, that was mingled with superstitious dread. 

“ Ay, Davy, the Riced save us, indeed!” came from her pale, 
trembling lips. “Do ye no mind her dream—the dream she 
dreamed twenty year syne? It’s read now.” | 

Nora and her husband looked at one another with a feeling of 
awe, that made them draw closer together and clasp hands tightly. 
In the wonder and excitement of the moment they almost expected 


to see Mrs. Kennedy raise herself, and hear her say, in the voice 
they so well knew: 
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“Hush! you need not grieve: it does not signify to me, for I 


shall have a g‘orious resurrection.” 


But her clear, gentle voice was unheard. The silence, exce 


for the sobs of her faithful servants, continued unbroken. No 


glimmer of either care or pity disturbed the deep calm of her 
peaceful face. 
Nora was the first to recover herself. She went to search for a 


pillow, and some lining to cover the boards, dropping quiet tears 


the while; and then she assisted the frightened servants to perform 


| their last duty, speaking to them gently of the glorious resurrec- 


tion, so as to calm her own fears and theirs. 

In the course of years there may come other little feet, and 

tbe Ernest’s, to enliven the old Glebe- 

house, and grannie’s room may, perhaps, become a very cheerful 
place; but Nora will never be able to be quite as mirthful there as 
are her children, and Mr. Travers will never know what to answer 
when people ask him whether he believes in dreams or not, 

Grannie’s dream has made an impression upon both of them, 
which no after impressions will be able entirely to efface. 








DOWN AMONG THE DEAD. 


THE vividness with which a dream is often presented to the 
mind on first waking from a deep sleep, is not, presumably, to 
be attributed, as some would have us believe, to the effects pro- 
duced from a disordered digestion, but rather, we might suggest 
—and that, too, on mesmeric principles—that it is a mission from 
an unseen world. 

I had dreamed a dream, and as I lay in bed in one of the hotels 
in Rome on a bright April morning, I felt that something of a 
Ear Saree and indescribable nature had taken possession of my 
mind. : 

The day previous I had visited the far-famed catacombs beneath 
the Basilica of Saint Sebastian, and had brought away with me, 
as a curiosity, a handful of small bones from one of the cinerary 
receptacles, 

y conscience certainly did rather rebuke me for this unneces- 
sary act of sacrilege, and I would gladly have forthwith retraced 
my steps to the church, and given up my spoil, had not the shades 
of evening gathered in unexpectedly, and therefore obliged me to 
defer it till the morrow. I had dreamed a dream that a form 
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beautifully yet simply arrayed in dazzling white—white as a snow- 
drift—appeared at my bedside. It was that of a young girl. 
Her y hair fell in luxuriant tresses on her shoulders, and she 
was surrounded with a nimbus or halo of light. The figure glided 
up to me, and, like the ghost in the “ Corsican Brothers,” raised 
its white and attenuated hand till it rested gently on my shoulder, 
yet scarcely seeming to touch. Looking into my face with an 
expression overflowing with sadness and tenderness—“more in 
sorrow than in anger”—she said: 

“ Restore that part of me which you have so thoughtlessly 
taken away. See here,” said she, disengaging her left hand from 
her robe, “my fingers are gone.. Wilt not thou give back what 
is my own 

I remember that I pointed to the dressing-table, and told her 
they were there. The vision gradually left me, and then I awoke. 
The sun shone brilliantly through the curtains of the window, 
and my very first im was to look and see if my angelic 
visitant had taken away with her to the other world the packet of 
bones. She had not, for there they were just as I had left them the 
night before. In a few hours after this I was on my way to. the 
church of Saint Sebastian, distant two miles from the city. The 
morning was a most lovely one. The flowers, which everywhere 
studded the pretty gardens, smelt deliciously in the fresh morning 
air, as I passed by vine-yards, olive-yards, and picturesque villas of 
the Roman citizens. 

Skirting along the extensive and precipitous ruins of the Pala- 
tine Hill—truly regal in their dreary desolation — after brisk 
walking I reached the little church of Domine quo vadis. 

here awhile, not only to seek shelter from the sun’s 
powerful rays, but also to examine the church itself, and meditate 
on the interesting legend in connexion with it, I passed half an 
hour very pleasantly, after which I pursued my way. A long 
train of uncouth buffaloes, with their jingling bells, wended their 
lazy way along the Appian-road, and raised so great a cloud of 
dust that I gladly escaped the inconvenience by climbing a wall, 
and so proceeding over some deserted fields till I reached Saint 
Sebastian. 

I paused awhile to look back on the view of Rome. Rome! 
thou that art so full of interest to the northern traveller. Who 
can gaze on that scene of grandeur and desolation—majestic in 
its solitude—without longing for the time when the enslaving 
bonds of religious and political tyranny will drop off from this 
injured country, and the knowledge of the only one and true 
God, in all its purity and truth, will be as widely spread as the 
waters cover the sea? Looking in another direction, the stately 
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aqueducts stalked like giants of a past age along the burning and 
parched-up Campagna— 

And on the road where once we might have met 

Cesar and Cato, and men more than kings, 

Waiheth; suaptee, Geciednueh else 
- The tomb of Cecilia Metella fills up the landscape, and the 

distant hills of Albano and Frascati, crowned by the Apennines, 

complete the picture—a picture which once seen can never 
forgotten, but will be photographed on the mind’s eye for ever. 
But stay awhile, there 1s Saint Sebastian before us. . A vast and 
dreary city of the dead, rich in the bones of saints, and martyrs, 
and just men made free. These “ sermons in stones” are ad- 
dressed to the heart and not to the head, to the feelings rather 
than to the taste, and possess additional value from being the work 
of the purest and most influential portion of the “ Catholic and 
apostolic Church then in existence.” This church was built over 
the tomb of Saint Sebastian, and called after his name. The 
manner of his death has been immortalised, and handed down to 
us by the transcendent genius of Guido and Caracci. I lost no 
time in procuring the keys from the custode, and also a long wax 
candle, together with his permission to descend alone into the 
catacombs. 

He seemed rather unwilling at first to comply with this unusual 
request, for he shook his head more than once, but I soon over- 
came his objection by offering him a douceur, which he quietly 
shipped under his girdle. Down I went, down a wilderness of 
steps, clashing the heavy iron door after me on my journey of 
restitution. Pisaiodiia at once to the receptacle which I had 
visited the day previous, I replaced the packet of bones in the 
same place I bad taken them from. Hoping that I had appeased 
the troubled spirit, I sat down on the roughly hewn-out seat. 
Raising my candle a little over my head, I was surprised at seein 
an inscription, quite legible, and bending down I distinctly mm 
the following: 


Aurelia dulcissima filia que de seeculo 
recessit vixit ann. xv. m. iiii., Severo et Quintin-Coss. 


Aurelia, our sweetest daughter, who departed 
this life, Severus and Quintitius being Consuls. 
She lived fifteen years and four months. 

Our sweetest daughter! Had I, then, seen her that very 
morning through the dreamy veil of sleep? Were those her 
bones that I had so ruthlessly taken away? So overcome was I 
with surprise that I stretched myself full length on my rocky 
bench, and fixing the candle against the side of the wall, clasped 
my hands over my head, and was soon wrapped in thought, 
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gazing listlessly at the pathetic inscription. The catacombs were 
very close and hot, owing to there being no outlet for the air to 
escape above (how did the early Christians contrive to exist, much 
more to worship in such places’), and the rock was as dry as a 
century of centuries could make it. Some of these inscriptions 
are very touching in their language, the Christian differing from 
the pagan, in their not sorrowing as those without hope. And thus 
I mused away through the whole of a sultry afternoon “down 
among the dead.” And as I mused, my drowsy. senses were 
borne along upon the wings of sleep, and my fair visitant, the 
sweet ia. was once more at my side. She was pleased at the 
restitution Thad made. She seated herself near me. Her tapering 
fingers ran through my hair as she stroked it with her fair hand. 
The music of her soft, silvery voice rang through my ears. Her 
long golden tresses dipped lovingly over my face, and from her 
brightly laughing eyes—which seemed to illumine the gloon— 
there leaped such a torrent of love and devotion, that I felt, from 


the sympathy of our natures, that we were one. But in a moment 


the scene was changed. A shrill scream was heard. I instantly 
rose from my couch, clasped instinctively my Aurelia to my heart, 
and the vision faded! Oh, cruel dream! I was in the dark— 

es, in total darkness. I groped about for the candle, but it had 

urned down to its socket. i rushed frantically about from side 
to side along the dismal passages. I shouted till my voice echoed 
wildly through the dark galleries, but it returned to me void. In 
the dark, and in such a place, too! The recollection of days, 
weeks, and years seemed crowded into that moment. I thought 
of the green fields, the busy, bright world above, the hum of 
men, and a host of things that I had never thought of before, and 
perhaps shall never think of again. 

Presently the sound of a voice and the dim glimmer of a light 
in the distance announced to me that I had been missed, and a 
search being made, “ Custode! custode!” I shouted out several 
times, till at last the poor trembling monk came rushing to the 
spot where I was, and lifting his torch high above his head, first 
assured himself that I was not a spirit but a living man like him- 
self, and then came and seized me by the hand. I pointed to the 
inscription, on which the monk laughed merrily, as much as to 
say, “Is that all?’ And slapping his withered hand on my 
shoulder, said: 

“‘ Art thou in love with the sweet Aurelia?” 

He chuckled heartily as I ran up the stone steps, and I heard 
him repeating to himself “ dulcissima Aurelia,” till I found 
myself once more in the open air, and so I hurriedly retraced my 
steps to Rome. 















